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^ORRECTivE Reading I?? THE High School Classroom is the sixth 

in the Pcispcctivcs in Rcadfing^^^ 
have been concerned with Co&g^^ Reading Insiructio i, Reading 
Instmction in Secondpr^ Reading, Deuel- 

opirig Study Skills in Seco^ and First Grade Reading 

Programs, A cxmpmion vd^^ in the Elementary 

Classroom, ihit scvcndi Pospectives in Reading,' follow- 
ing tht International Reading Assocmtib^ Annual Convention 
in May 1966, at Avhili tiriie the paj^ that subject wfll be 
given at the Pw^ctiycs Cbrifercricc, May 4-5. ' ^ 

Alan Robmsdn and Sidney J^^Rauch edited Correrfwe Reading in 
the.High School Ctewrodm. This vdume indud^ the papers presented 
at IRA's Seventh^ Pcisp^tivcs in Reading Co^^ was held 

just prior to the ahnual meeting of the National Coundl of Teachers of 
English in Boston; November 23-24, 1965^ ' 

The International Reading Asodation is indebted to Dr Robinson 
and Dr. Ruuch for the care with which the^ conference was organized 
and the effidency with which the j^apers were edited. IRA presents this 
volume witfi the hope that the ideas, methods; and techniques described 
will prove valuable to high school teachers in' thdr continuing task of- 
improving reading skills of high sdiool students. 

Dorothy Kendall Bracken 
Presidcht, 1965-1966 
International Reading Assodation 
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I. Promising Procedures in Corrective 
Reading: A Summary 

" " ^ t. ~ " ~ ~ ~ ~ '>'^_ 

'T^oday's high school teacher often finds himself in a predicament as 
to how iDcsfcto help a Jaige number o£ students who are experiencing 
difficulty in his subject area. Often the teacher may suspect that the 
difficulty is somelibw connected with the students' reading abilities. 
-However, sinde the schcors facilities for reading instruction may well be 
limited to assisting those students who have extreme reading problems ^ 
and since ^the tdacher hinifelf may wcU the 
tcadiing of reading, the teadi^er is at a 

This Perspectives in Reading is designed ^ecizJly for the teacher 
described in the preceding paragraph. The volume presents rnany pro- 
cedures for uriproving instructions in the several content areas; procedures 
which are applications of various soutld principles of reading. Not only 
are these procedures well founded, they are tangible and practical as well. 

Some Principles and Procedures 
In chapter two. Dr. H. Alan Robinson emphasizes that corrective 
reading instruction is the responsibility of all teachers who uise the medium 
of print. Since reading is a process rather than a subject, it is impossible 
to separate reading from content; the practice of removing students from 
class for training with materials unrelated to acadeniic subjects defeats 
the purpose of instruction. First, for many students there is little transfer 
of learning. Second, although some reading skilts may be taught in one 
situation and applied in another, other skills need to be taught, applied, 
and reinforced specifically in each content area. The idea, then, that 
reading can be taught first and content later would seem to be fallacious; « 
the improvement of reading ability should be part of the content area 
curriculum, 

1 
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Teachers should be aware^that a wide range of reading levels, strengths, 
and weaknesses exists in the conteiUnarea classrooms, even in various 
"tracks." Included in this range are Uiose students who are in need of 
corrective reading instruction. While these students are not as severely 
handicapped as the retarded readers-^those who find reading a totally 
frustrating experience-r^they have various difficulties and deserve the 
maximum help which the cpntent area teacher can give. ' 

Among the general procedures for any content area teacher to use in 
the classroom artX First, the teacher should establish readiness for reading 
and studying to improve students' understanding. The teiacher, therefore, 
should focus the students' attention on (1) relatihg priof experiences to 
reading and (2 ) developing key Words and concepts necessary for various 
selections. Second, the teacher should assist students in developing and 
applying individual study techniques. Since "formula" study methods 
cannot be used.mechanically in all content areas, application with neces- 
„sary modifications should be stressed. Third, the teacher should utilize 
multi-level material whenever possible. Differentiated assignments offer 
increased opportunities for accomplishment by individual students. 
Fourth; atit teacher should place emphasis on purposes for reading.. These 
purposes for reading are innately linked with readiness for reading. 
Fijth, the teacher should be aware of the need for continuous evaluation 
as an integral part of instruction. Rather than evaluating an entire unit 
as such, the teacher should separate the work into smaller parts and 
evaluate the smaller parts. Finally^ the teacher should develop classroom 
libraries in order to enrich students' backgrounds. These libraries should 
be relevant to each content area and should contain materials at various 
interest and reading leyels. As an addition to existing school libraries, 
classroom libraries can provide on-the-spot motivation for reading. 

Diagnostic Techniques 

Dorothy Kendall Bracken stresses in chapter three that in today's high 
schools specific evaluations of student reading abilities are necessarj'. A 
teadier can no longer be satisfied with general comments; rather, evalua- 
tion in terms of specific areas of comprehension or specific vocabulary 
skills — to cite just two examples — is necessary. 

In exploring the various factoid that could contribute to reading, diffi- 
culties which would require corrective instruction, the teacher could well 
employ a specialist approach. In this approach, a variety of measures, 
both formal and informal, may be used. The teacher, therefore, should 
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weigh the relative values of standardized and informal testing, possibly 
using informal testing as a means of supporting or extending the results 
of standardized tests. Regardless of the measures used, it is important 
that the teacher evaluate expediently and assess accordingly. 

An important area to be evaluated is that of mental capacity or ability; 
It is essential that the teacher be cautious of using just one capacity score 
as a valid measure. Further, since the capacity score may well be influ- 
enced by reading ability,; the teacher should be cognizant that individual 
capacity tests administered by trained personnel often yield higher scores 
than group test scores. o 

.Means of evaluating mental ability other than group or individual 
testing fnay be judiciously used: (1) speed of. learning, (2) spoken 
vocabulary, (3) ability to organize ideas^ (4) ability to see relationships 
among ideas, (5) ability to gain ideas from listening. In assessing the 
last-mentioned ability, two comparable tests may be used, one to be read 
by .the student, and the other to be presented orally by the teacher. 

Reading competency or reading level is a second important area to be 
evaluated. For this, the teacher may use the reading section of a batter)' 
of achievement tests. Much can be gained by the teacher's scoring these 
tests himself — or otherwise analyzing the student's errors — and by eliciting 
> from the student the reasons why he responded in a certain way. Reading 
sur\'ey tests may also be advantageously utilized. Informal means of 
evaluating reading competency include: (1) standard informal inven- 
tories, (2) teacher-prepared informal inventories, arid (3) checklists of 
skills. ^ " 

The high school teacher should consider various other factors which 
can influence students' reading abilities. Among physical conditions which 
may be of significance are visual functioning, and a history of severe 
illness or unconsciousness. Emotional problems, educational problems 
such as class size or frequent change from school to school, and lack of 
interest or desire to, learn must be considered in diagnosing reading 
difficulties. 

The Reading Consultant 

Nancy Vick, in chapter four, discusses the role of a reading consultant 
in content area classrooms. There are various services which the consultant 
can provide: ( 1 ) knowledge and understanding of students with reading 
problems, (2) assistance in applying the special study skiUs needed in 
each content area, (3) understanding of special methods of study, (4) 
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demonstration of ways to teach vocabulary, (5) demonstration of ways 
to increase comprehension, and (6) help in selecting materials. 

In assisting teachers tc now and meet students on their own ground, 
the consultant can aid in checking reading levels, both instructional and 
independent. He may hdp identify those students who are in need of 
corrective reading. Further, the consultant may aid the teacher in under- 
standing individual differences in motivation, interests, and mental ability. 

To help classroom teachers with special study skills, the consultant may 
^^^^^ d^^'^g.^^^^ separating the various skills so that they may 
be taught effectively. In ascertaining what study skills should be taught, 
consideration should be given to those necessai^ for locating information, 
for. previewing and setting purposes for reading, for oudinihg, for note- 
taking, and for effectively using itiaps^ charts, graphs, etc. 

The consultant may introduce a\ special study method such as SQ3R 
to be used in specific conUnt area clksscs. 

Assistance in vocabulary may be given in several ways, i'iret, the 
consultant may suggest methods by which words can be introduced. 
Second, he may suggest words which probably will give students difficulty. 
A third way the consultant can aid the teacher in the area of vocabulary 
development is to help him keep informed of appropriate standardized 
test results. Fourth, the consultant may suggest ways the teacher can give 
instruction in the efficient, intelligent use of the dictionary. 

The consultant may provide additional bchind-the^ccne services: 

(1) aid in selecting, administering, and Intcrprctmg various tests; 

(2) aid in the use of informal means of evaluation; (3) assistance with 
teacher-niade tests; and (4) assistance in developing instructional guides. 

Reading and Writing 

Leitha Paulsen and Nancy Larmer present in chapter five a method 
for using writing to help the poor reader. Since many prior attempts to 
mtegrate the reading and writing aspects of language arts have been 
futile, perha]^ the difficulty has been in the traditional rcad-then-twrite 
approach. The method given in chapter five places first emjrfiasis on 
writing. Through organizing his ideas, the student can better grasp the 
meaning of the writing of others. In addition, skills fixed in writing are- 
more readily available for transfer to reading* 

All good writing, it is assumed, has structure; good writing is noTan 
amorphous mass of words but a harmoniously patterned whole. Since 
structure shapes meaning, the student must be made aware of structural 
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unity* Further, the student should become consdous of structure in units 
of varying »zes and fonns* 

Employing the key word technique, the teacher asasts the student in 
strippmg down sentences which the student has written withcait guidance; 
then thb skill is applied to the anady^ of a paragraph. From the ke}'- 
word analysis, the main idea of the paragraph becomes apparent The 
key word technique is thus used as a device for building structure into 
writing. 

The student next formulates criteria for a good paragraph : a: dearly 
stated main idea, all details iuppordng this main idea* In addition, he 
learns to limit the topic sentince* The student subsequently imposes 
structure on what others have written. The teacher leads the student 
through vsuious paragraphs, showing that the main idea may be devd- 
oped in several paragraphs. Thus, the ^dent is better able to sec the 
structure in the writing of others* 

A second tedinique for dealing with paragraph unity is the use of 
carefully programed lessons which *^erve as cognitive "maps/^ These 
maps, patterned after samples of -good paragrajA writing, are woriced 
out by the student ad teacher* Mapi for. unity, order, and purpose^are 
evolved; the student Uien fcdiows these maps when writing paragraphs of 
his own* The maps not only show the student where to begin and where 
he wants to go, but also they prescribe each step to be taken. 

Spedfidty is a second concept consklered in chapter five* Students 
often tend to write in generUixatbns; thdr paragraphs lack "flesh and 
blood*** In attempting to correct this weakness of student writing, teachers 
have frequendy used the generalization: ^'Add more concrete details*** 
The failure of this ad\ice to significantly improve spedfidty suggests 
that teachers should otherwise aid students in being more concrete* 

Seven methods pf support are suggested in this chapter: (1 ). general 
to particular, (2) particular to general, (3) divifuon or enumeration, 
(4) comparison and contrast, (5) detaik of sfatx and time, (6) defi- 
nition» and (7) cause-eiflfect The teacher should recognize, however, that' 
paragraphs sddom contain but one method of support; more often 
methods of support are used in combination* 

^ Evaluation of Author's Theme 

i* J 

Oliver Andncsen emphasizes in chapter six that a significant purpose 
of reading literature is to gsun iniug^t into one's own problems. In order 
to assist students in ferreting out and pas^g judgment on the theme in 
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d work of literature, it is valuable to utilize a profundity scale or measuring 
Slick that ciin l)c used froni $tor\' to stor)% . ' 

Such a profundity scale is detailed in this chapter. For the iir. t plane 
of this saile, the phj-stcal planc^ the reader is concerned only with the 
phpical actioas of the characters. At the mental pi ane. the concern is 
with both i^ysical and mental actions. The thirds or moral {dane, involves 
physical and mental activities in light of a moral or ethical code relevant 
toiime and place. The fourth plane, the psychological plane^ incorporates 
the preceding levels plus the reasons why characters act as they do. The 
final plane of the profundity scale, the {^ilosophical plane, embodies not 
only the preceding planes but also the universal qu^dity — valid, but not 
entirely true--coinmon to all man. 

The teacher may devise and implement other scal<^ for the teacliing 
of literature. Such scales could be advantageously used in treating 
characterization^ style, and the like. 

Reading in die Social Studies 

Marion Jenkinspn oI>ser\*es in chapter seven that social studies embodies 
a wide range^of content. The reading material that conve>-s social studies 
concepts is equally varied in temv of words, ideas and modes^of thinking. 
The student not only must bring iiicaning.to the page, he also must derive 
meaning from it. To comprehend this niaterial^ the student needs tht 
ability to interact appropriately with small and brgcr units, units whicJi 
.incase from single words through paragraphs. The student must first 
perceive words, then produce associations with these words. He nmst also 
select relevant associations and synthesize associations to produce meaning. 

Two major considerations for increa<ung reading power in social 
studies, then, appear to be: (1) the development of functionJil word 
knowledge and (2) the development of strategies for understanding 
material of this content area. Three areas of functional word knowledge 
considered arc (1) function words, (2) shifts of word meaning, and (3) 
classifying through word meaning. 

The development of function words — coordinators or connectives — 
should be s\stcmatic, since these wo*ds give direction to thinking. Among 
these function words arc those that indicate cause and effect {e.g., 
because)^ >.how condition (//), reveal contrast (whereas)^ indicate time 
relationship:» (before), and show parallel ideas (therefore). Further, 
among these words there arc many which have var\ing nieanings, for 
exampic, while, which may indicate time, condition, or parallel ideas. 
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Beginning with Iiis own c\ik'Ucikc« the student ^^hoiild l)c made aware of 
the diiTcrences in incanings. 

Didicnltics which .students in social studies e:jiK!ricnt:c with shifts of 
word meaning arise froni the use of familiar WDrds in unfaniiiliar contexts^ 
and from the metaphorical implications of tenns. Some tmdcrstanding of 
students* difliculties may Ik gained from considering a term Mich as 
"machine age.*' 

One of the main methods l)y which the scKial .studies tc;ichcr can aid * 
thinking through language is by using words to aid in the dassiflcation 
of ideas. Since most le;iming occurs in the recognition of similarities and 
difference^ the teacher should explore the possibilities of direct clitssifica- 
ti' J through tills method. Second, the teai:her should recognize that the 
ability to apprehend overlapping classificatioas dexclops slowly and is 
iKirely arhie\'ed t>y the time a student enters high school. 

The second major consideration for increasing reading power in social 
studies is the dc\'eIopment of strategies for understanding material of Hih 
context area^ and may be divided into teaching strategies and studying 
sti^cgics. The first teaching strategy* is dex'dopment of awareness that 
the main idea of a passage may occur in various position.% or it may be 
ln*iplicit. A second teaching strategy* is developing competence in coin* 
prehension through discussion with a student of his own errors. 

. Inherent dlsadvant^iges to the traditional methoci of outlining indiaite 
that application of difTcrent methods of oi^anization which follow the 
steps in the developing logic of children Is an important strategy* for 
studying. Two different methods^ the hierarchical and matrix plan, are 
detailed in chapter seven, 

Correatve Reading in Science 

Students who need corrective reading instruction in high school science 
classes^ George Mallmson observes in chapter eight, are primarily in 
^'general'* courses such as general science, general biology*, or general 
physical science. These students, who often have been discouraged from 
taking more specialized courses, experience difficulty because the content 
of the general courses is drawn from many science disciplines, because 
extensive basic vocabulary .is used and because many terms appear which 
arc infrequently used in other materials. In addition, students often arc 
taught by teachers who have received little or no training in the techniques 
involved in teaching reading or in the.prindples involved in learning to 
read. 
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Various positive actioas— techniques which have been successfully 
tried— may be used by the science teacher to aid the student who needs 
corrective reading instruction. First, the teacher should take time to assist 
the reader, rather thanjmerely asking him to read a certain number of 
pages. Second, Uie teacher shodd explain the of the 

textbook e.g., table of contaits, glossvy, and uidcx. A third positnre action 
is haviiig the students outline chapters of the taclbqok by copyi^ 
placing in the im>per hierarchlcs dic headir^ and suUieaduigs. The 
^dent thai places items m the correct hierarchks and ex^ains his 
rea^ for dobgso. Fou^, thc^^twcherj^ material other 

than the basic textbook The use of this material should be carefully 
plannect Fifth, the sdcrice teacho* can compare and ex[^^ varying 
u^e of terms, for examine, the sden^c use of *Uieig>''' as compared 
with the ever)day or coOoquial 1^ the lea<^er may have the 

student amipare "sdaace, corndV* ' of^:n with appropriate 

sections of textbooks. Thus, die student is given the oppcHtunity to detect 
errors, and he learns the unportancc of cbn^dering the authentidt)^ <rf 
printed statements. 

While there is no apparent panacea for the teacher of science working 
with studmte who reqiiirc corrective rca^ use of 

the foregoing pdsithre actions-^with adaptations when necessary— ^uld 
help eliminate^^some of the problem reader's difficulties in science. 

Corrective Reading in Mathonadcs 
In chapter nine, Richard NTuelder presents several methods for helping 
students read mathematics. The teacher should initially consider die use 
of various results of tests of mathematics skills which ( 1 ) help define the 
limits of the reading proWem m this content area; (2) suggest cat^ories 
of the problem, for example, speed in. relation to comprehension; (3) 
focus attention on individual students' strengths and weaknesses; (4) 
pomt out need for supplementary materials at a variety of leveb; and 
(5) are . in choosing aids to help promote readiness. 

Various techniqu^ for aiding students during the school year arc 
detailed. By establishing^cariy in the year, purposes for feadmg mathe- 
matics and by suggesting ways for improving their readmg, the teacher 
gives the students a good start. Ways of improving mathematics readmg, 
suggested by Mr. Mticlder, include, first, assisting students in using 
textbooks effectively; second, discussing the condensed nature of mathe- 
matical writing— the density of ideas, the importance of angle words, and 
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the high level of abstraction; third, emphasizing the nml for several rates 
in reading mathematics; fourth, previewing an assignment to gain a 
general idea of what it is about; fifth^ indicating the importance of careful 
rereading. For this rereading, the student may need to use pencil and 
paper, and work out parts to understand the whole^ The student should 
try to picture what he is rending and should draw figures from definitions. 
He should also ask questions of the author and be criticaL A sixth method 
is imdcrtaking planned vckalxdary ^dy. The student may numitain his 
own glossarv', not only for review of words biit ialso for employing kines- 
thcda to aid learnings \. - ~ _ ~- 

FoUowing presentation, these techniques should be evaluated by the 
students. This evaluation pcnod offers the mathematics teacher an 
excellent opportunity to rcemphasizc the s^ificance of effident reading. 

Questions Adinmistmors Ask About Reading 

Nila Banton Smith observes in chapter ten, as educational histor\* goes, 
it is only rcccndy that the teaching of reading has been considered an 
appropriate sccondary-schupL subject. Administrators have only recently 
displayed a keen interest in~the tcachu^ of readmg; they have shown an 
eagerness to 'do something worthwhile to improve reading instruction; 
they have actively sought information smd advice. 

A frequent question which administrators ask about reading in the 
secondary schools concerns tk terminology which designates the differing 
types of reading instructbn. For the purpose of this Perspectives, it is of 
value to dbtinguish between corrective arid remedial reading. ''''Correctix'e 
reading/' Dr. Smith states, ^'b used to designate the type of work done 
with less serious cases, those who periiaps are retarded only a year or so 
in terms of potential, who apparendy have no deq>-seatcd cause of 
difficulty; and who respond readily to treatment Such students usually 
are taught in groups according to their particular needs and abilities." 

A second question, frequendy asked, concerns methods of convincing 
both students and parents that corrective reading instruction b necessary. 
The current job situation requires an education which is in a large part 
obtained from reading. Further, our modem, fast-moving civilization 
demands that eveiyone de\'ek)p ^Deedier and more effective reading skills. 
Since surveys reveal that many high sch€x>l students are not reading as 
well as they should, corrective readii^ seems necessary. 

A third question pertains the involvement of subject-matter teachers in 
corrective reading programs. Interest may be created by requesting 
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teachers to be- present at preHniinary activities designed to create and 
encourage interest in the school's reading program. Teachers should be 
Jncludcd in planning activities^ too. 

A fourth question concerns what specific things the content area teacher 
can do in his classroom. Chapters five through nine provide a wealth of 
x-aluable procedures. ; - 

Another frequent question, asked by ^ministrators, pertains to locating 
qualificd/Fcading specialists. Placcmm^^^ and sUitc educational 

institutions should be of help, Or^ a school can dc^op a specialist from 
a member of its own ranks. ^ 

Answers to c^er quc^ons— such as "What should I look for m 
emploxing a reading specialist?" "What may I expect of a reading 
consultant in secondary school?— and pointers for starting a corrective 
reading program and for conducting in-service courses for tcaclicrs arc 
given in detml in chapter ten. 
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2 • Corrective Reading in the HigK School 
Classroom: Some Principles and 
Procedures 

Jx THE EARLY iSays of American -education, it was assumed that a 
student learned to read in the primary grades and then he read to 
learn in subsequent grades. Today we know that the assumption has little 
validity for the various d^plmes present a multitude of dififerihg, 
complex ideas on the printed page. In order to cope with the increasingly 
difficult concepts and the rapid-fire changes within a conteht field, many 
high school students need concrete assistance in understanding, inter- 
preting, e\'aluatihg, organizing, and utilizing the required and supple- 
mental reading demanded of them. The very curricular changes which 
demand heightened concept development, which call for the ability to 
deal with a variety of types of reading materials, and which put a 
premium on critiod thinking, cause the reading tasks to magnify and 
extend the complexity of the reader^s role. 

The assistance^ needed by many of our students cannot be provided 
easily by someone else-^ther than the classroom teacher responsible for 
instruction in a particular content area. A reading teacher or reading 
consultant niay be of some aid, but this person cannot possibly*bc as 
familiar with the types of.reading in a given subject as the teacher-expert. 
And even if the reading specialist were particularly knowledgeable in a 
given field, the time the student normally needs the aid is when he is 
confronted with a^problem within the classroom setting. Hence, any 
content area teacher who uses the medium' of priht.as an instructional 
tool must accept the responsibility of helping his students contend 
efficiendy and effectively with the reading tasks of the specific discipline. 

Transfer of learning. In the past, educators seem to have depended on 
the questionable concept of transfer of learning to take care of the many 
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gaps they did not help their students fill during die high school years. For 
a large percentage of our high school students die gaps remained, for they 
could only make die transfer if die next learning situation was identical 
to die initial one. When die next learning situation displayed different 
ch^cteristics, they fzdtered or faUed because diey did not possess die 
security oh flodbility which would pennit diem to alter or amend the 
pattern initially cstabUshcd. To some extent, -die problem still confronts 
us. When we introduce a reading skill in one framework, using^^ a par- 
ticular type of reading materia, we often a^mc diat it is taught and die 
student can now apply it in all other atuations.70bviousIy; for niany of 
our students, diis is not valid. Direct guidance is needed in application 
and adjustment of specific skills as they are used widi different materials 
and for different purposes. 

If we agree that intrckluction, instruction, reinforcement and review 
are essential aspects of learning, then it is conceivable that a skill may be 
introduced and taught in one situation, using certain kinds of materials; 
and reinforced in another situation^ using other kinds of materials- Review 
is probably essential ji bodi situations. But, if die skill is to be retained 
and used, it is b«t introduced and taught in the situation where it is 
immediately needed. For exmnple, if the highnschodr houses develop- 
mental reading classes (this is a slighdy incongruous^ concept anyway, 
since there is no such subject as reading; the reading process depends 
upon a content), and if the "common'^ reading skills are introduced and 
^taught in the reading dasscs, reinforcement and guided application are 
needed in the content areas diat make use of such common skills. On the 
other hand, sojne skills (often specialized, but sometimes the common 
skills used in specific ways) are best introduced and initially taught when 
/leeded in a particular content area. The skill of oudining far better 
taught initially widi the expository material in social studies than witii 
the narrative material of the literature class. The skill of following printed 
directions is needed far more frequendy in mathematics, science, and 
home economics than in social studies, English.or French. 

Patterns of writing. One very important reason certain reading skills 
assume particular significance, in certain content areas, is because of 
differences in patterns of writing fundamenf*! to specific disciplines. 
Smith (2) pointed out that although .patterns in^ literature have been 
established for years, we have not looked carefullyveiiough at the patterns 
in other subject areas. In her study of 206 textbooks used in grades sevin 
through twelve, she found some distinct patterns in science, social studies, 
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and mathematics. In science she named classification^ explanation of a 
technical process, instructions; for an experiment, detailed statemcnt-of- 
facts, description of a problem-solving ^tuation^ and abbreviations and 
equations as the inajor patterns of writing. In social studies, she pointed 
out pictures and maps, cause and cflfect, sequential events with dates, 
comparison, detailed statement-of-facts, and propaganda as the most 
frequent patterns. In irathematics, she described the short paragraph 
setting forth a problem situation, explanation of a mathemaUcal process, 
graphs and charts, and special syinbols, signs and formulas as the chief 
patterns. -^J^ ^ ^ 

The content area teacher who is able to help poof readers view the 
most significant patterns and set purposes for reading in terms- of the 
patterns, will probably help these students reap benefits they never felt 
were achievable»:The rccbghition of pattern is the recognition of structure; 
many of the chapters in this book wiil promulgate the theme that problem 
readers can be helped to best remember and comprehend if they are able 
to use structure and organization to unearth ideas. For example, the 
student who becomes used to surveying his reading^prior to sfiidy, searches 
not only for what the author says but how he says it. Recc^nition of a 
causcreffect pattern in social studies material will help flie student set a 
purpose for reading and provide a pathway for ideas. Learning the 
characteristic pattern of most mathematical problems focuses the reader's 
concern on important steps leading to pfoce^ as opposed to content. 
Hence, emphasis placed on the writing patterns in the various subject- 
matter areas will enhance reading skill, and will, in turn, improve the 
poor reader's opportunities of understanding and remembering the very 
idfas which are of , chief concern to him and to his teacher. 

Corrective Reading - 

Who is this poor reader capable of receiving help in the content krea 
. classroom? He is not the student with such severe learning difficulties and 
such a low reading level that he is totally unable to function in the 
dassroom. He is not the student with a very low reading level who has a 
severe emotional problem. He is the student who is hot reading up to his 
capadtv'; who usually understands and retains what he hears but has 
recognizable problems in handling the textbooks, reference materials, and 
supplementary reading required in the particiJar content area classroom. 
In the next chapter, Mrs. Bracken suggests sofnt concrete methods of 
identifying the student in need of corrective help, and also indicates 
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specific ways of learning more about his individual strengths and 
weaknesses. 

In the concluding cTiapter Dr. Smith contrasts corrective reading and 
remedial reading in an endeavor to enlighten the administrator. She 
makes a valuable distinction and one which the content area teacher 
must keep in mind. The'severely retarded reader in need of remedial help 
needs highly individual help based on highly specialized diagnosis. The 
content area teacher cannot.be expected to piwide such treatment. The 
learner in need of corrective reading, on the other hand, is not severely 
retarded in reading and usually responds well to treatments Such treat- 
ment is riot only within the realm of possibility for the content area 
teacher, but actually his responsibility. This entire book focuses on under- 
lying principles and pragmatic activities related to that responsibility. 

Here are some examples of high school students who could profit from 
corrective help in reading: 

(1) John Jeffrey is a high school senior who obtains satisfactoiy grades but 
never seems to have time for anything else but study. He belongs to no 
clubs and doesn t participate^ in any other <k:hool activities. His 
intelligence is high and he scores extremely high on a reading achieve- 
ment test. On questioning, John indicates that he spends six to eight 
hours every day on his school work. He finds it necessary to read over 

. and over his materials in order to remember the ihfomiatioirand 
concepts. His normal study technique is memorization. 
John appears^to need help in learning an organized attack on his 
reading in addition to learning how to make notes and outline. 
Although his reading level is high^ the study reading he accomplishes 
takes its toll on him by shutting out many other life activities. John 
needs help from every teacher in how to most efficiently deal with the 
various reading materials in the particular disciplines. 

(2) Jacqueline trisp just passes in all of her tenth grade subjects involving 
reading, although the results of intelligence tests and her general alert 
attitude would suggest that she should do mush better, She reads 
haltingly when called on to read orally. Her written assignments based 
on outside reading seem to show that she uses words inconectly quite 
often. She does pooriy on the vocabulary section of reading achieve- 
ment tests. 

Jacqueline seems to need help in vocabulaiy development in all of her 
subjects. Perhaps the English teacher mi^t help her work out a 
method of improving her vocabulary, but obviously the teachers in each 
subject will need to help her deal with the technical vocabulary of the 
particular area. 
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(3) Mike Robbins is having a terrible time in ninth grade General Science. 
He does well enough in his other subj\ jts but he seems to be quickly 
moving toward the failure level in this subject. Upon examination of 
the General Science textbook, which is the one book being used in the 
course, the reading level is approximately at grade fourteen. Mike's 
reading level is about grade ten. 

Since the textbool; will not be discaixled, Mike needs to be helped in 
learning how. to make use of the various contextual, typographical, and 
structural aids in the book. lie needs to learn a study sj'stem using the 
book. This, of couree^ can best be accomplished by the science teacher 
and Mike rather than someone not familiar with the book or the 
subject. (Incidentally, the classroom teacher will w\int to soon deter- 
^niine whether or not it is wise to use this particular textbook.) 

Here is an example of a high school student who could profit from 
remedial help working with a trained specialist rather than expecting 
appreciable help from the classroom teacher : 

Bert Cluny is unable to read any of the materials normally used frr 
instructional puiposes in any of his ck».«ises. He finds it difficult to communi- 
cate ideas even when material is read Ui him. He achieves, on a standardized 
reading test, four grades below his grade level and six grades below his very 
fine potential. He seems nervous and distracted in all of his classes except 
physical education. 

Bert must obviously have a more intensive diagnosis, but just from the 
evidence at hand he appears to be in need of remedial reading and perhaps 
other kinds of assistance too. The classroom teacher cannot do more than be 
sympathetic, tiy to make learning as attainable as possible under the 
circumstance^, and give full cooperation to a specialist who should be 
working with Bert. In the . event that no such, specialist is available, the 
teacher should attempt to. get help froni an outside agency. 
The examples cited above are but a few of the many types of possible 
problems. Examples, unfortunateFy, can often mislead because of too 
much specificity or too much generalization. These are just meant to 
serve as pragmatic definers of the terms used — corrective or remedial 
reading. 

Track systems and other^etiiods^of school-wide-grouping will not 
eliminate the need for corrective, reading. The range of reading levels may 
be *more limited in the classroom when the school has used a grouping 
system based on reading achievement, but the individual strengths and 
weakness^ of the individuals in the classroom remain varied and multi- 
tudinous.^ The high school teacher in the classroom using the content of 
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the discipline becomes a corrective reading specialist in his particular 
subject area. 

Principles and Procedures 

In chapter one, Mr. Parsley summarized a number of basic principles 
and procedure suggested by the authors of various chapters in this book. 
He cited several general procedures suggested in this chapter for the use 
of all content area teachers. These procedure-principles are elaborated 
upon here along with additional recommendations of a general nature. 
Chapters five through nine, concerned with the various subject matter 
fields, specify application of these suggestions and add new ones pertinent 
to particular disciplines. 

1. Readirfess. The problem reader needs special emphasis -placed on 
readiness for a given content and for the use of certain skills that he must 
be prepared to use in order to read and study that content. Time spent on 
developing readiness with those who need it will p^bve profitable for 
both students and teacher. It is not time taken away from teaching the 
subject matter; it is the wise use of time which will result in improved 
understanding and retention of id<eas on the part of the student who has 
been experiencing difficulty with reading assignments. 

Whether tlie reading assignment^ is to be accomplished in dass or at 
home,,tfie teacher must set aside enough time prior to the reading for the 
developmentof readiness. Readiness might normally consist of (a) relating 
the past experiences of the students to the new reading assignment, (b) 
discussing technical vocabulary, (c) setting a purpose(s) for the reading. 
The use of earlier reading assignments and other vicarious experiences, 
as well as actual experiences when pertinent and possible, as a tool to 
opening a new door is almost always beneficial. The student realizes diat 
he is hot approaching an assignment completely foreign to him. Discus- 
sions of a few significant words or terms used in the assignment, prior to 
reading it, also help students feel a sense of familiarity when they approach 
their assignments. Discussion of technical vocabulary, in addition, aids in 
setting a purpose or purposes for the reading since the reader is urged to 
find out more about the contexts surrounding the words. Good qu^tions 
by the teacher and questions elicited from class members can also be used 
to set purpose(s). 

The type of readiness activity described above is probably important 
for every student. It is; however, particularly significant for the reader 
who finds the assignment difficult. Some of his insecurity and his fear of 
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the complex and unknown is diminished. He knows a litde something at 
least about what.he is to read before he reads it. Setting purpose(s) has 
limited his responsibility, and he isn't responsible for remembering th«il 
mass of black print. ' ' , 

Organizationally, the teacher may work on such readiness activities 
with the whde class, a group, or an individual. The assignment, a more 
complex assignment, or another activity may be given *o those students 
not engaged with the teacher in preparing for the reading assignment. In 
most instances readiness work can be accomplished within a ten minute 
period. " 0 

2, Study techniques. Readiness for reading and study Is an important 
concept but may have limited asefulness, unless the student has developed 
study techniques which will enable hlhi <8 organize, and, hence, com- 
prehend and retain, the information and ideas he meets on the pages of 
print. The content area teacher must play a role in helping the student, 
especially the problem reader, develop such .techniques. Each discipline 
organizes and presents ideas in different ways. Each piece of reading 
matter has a somewhat diflferent pattern than the next. 

In each subject matter classroom where reading plays a vital role, the 
teacher should direct orientation and foUow-up lessons on approaches to 
study with the important reading materials which will be utilized fre- 
quendy. Students need practice in overvicwing or surveying or previewing 
the material they arc to study before engaging in the study act. Time 
given to this activity' in dass^ particularly at the beginning of the year and 
when new materials are introduced; will help the student develop the 
technique for his independent reading. 

Students can be helped to examine their own study techniques and 
make efforts to improve them if teachers in the particular content fields 
will talk over each student's techniques with him, individually. There is 
no one technique that is best for all students nor should a teacher be 
attracted to a particular study method and enforce its use upon all 
students. Overall, the student needs guidance in learning how to survey, 
prior to study; to set up reading purposes, to make organized note% and 
td review his efforts. 

The study of a science chapter in a science textbook with its experi- 
ments, with its diagrams and accompanying text^ and with its rather terse 
expository style is not quite the same activity as the study of a social 
studies chapter with its maps and charts^ its greater redundancy in 
presentation of w^rd^ and ideas, and its somewhat more narrative style. 
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Obviously, thc studcnt who Icams how to study a chapter:^ any chapter, 
will relate some of his knowledge to all chapters. The problem reader, 
as pointed out previously, tends to have great difficulty transferring such 
knowledge from one reading situation to another. The teacher must help 
him learn how to contend with the specific materials in the specific 
content area. 

3. MulMevelmateriah. With the birth of paperbacks and other means 
of packaging printed materials, accompanied by important changes in 
school currlculums in the content arcius, it is almost imiK)Ssible for the 
teacher to avoid the use of multi-level materials even if he wanted to do 
so. A planned prc^ram using multi-level materials, when possible written 
at the instructional reading levels of the problem readers in particular, 
will permit them to contribute to class discussions and begin to make them 
more effective in reading. There arcjnatcrials availal)le today at many 
reading levels dealing with most of the concepts important in each 
content area. 

If the teacher expects students to do a great deal of independent work 
through textbook assignments, it is dcsiral^lc that several reading levels be 
represented. One way of assusing this Is for a subject matter department 
to^rder a copy or two of a textbook designated for a specific grade level 
or^course from each of the pul>lishcrs they feel have adequate to excellent 
books. These books ought to be evaluated on the basis of strength in 
subject matter and ranked in 1-2-3 order. Then a readability formula (/) 
ought \o be applied to each text. In ordering the l)ooks, both strength in 
subject matter and readability diould be considered. The teacher might 
want to order three textbooks and assign the most difficult to the readers 
who appear to be superior, the grade level book to the aycrage readers, 
and, if there Is an easy edition, the eiisicst to the poorest readers. Even 
though every bit of information may not be contained in each book, ideas 
can be shared by discussion and interchange of books. In fact, critical 
reading becomes a daily occurrence. 

4» Differentiated assignments. Another way of helping the learner with 
a reading problem is to be sure that his assignments are feasible. Poor 
readers arc often fntstra'ed at the outset when they face a large mass of 
black print with hazy )>urposes for reading or perhaps none at all other 
than, "Read chapter sbc and come to class prepared to talk about it.** 
They may also be very dismayed when confronted with too many 
questions to answer (purposes of reading), or questions tliat call for 
evaluatioa<i beyond their abilities. 
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Whether iisinjr one tcxtlx)ok or imiUMcvcl nuUcriuK llic tc;u her may 
;isk diikn^iit hulividuals to l)c rcs{H)risil)Ic for diffcrciU assignments. Siicli 
attention to individual abilities enhances discussions, and enables various 
individuals to amtributc in depth on siKcific topics. The ability to listen 
l)cconics a signifiGUU ^issct iKcausc ea<Ji *Vcportcr * has ciircfully read 
only a part of the total chapter or selection in tenns of his own purposes. 

f). Quesihnwit. An obvious tool for the tea<:her, apparent as a part of 
ca< h of* the pre<:cding iX)ints, is the art of questioning. The teacher who 
uirefully thinks through questions to ask during the readiness period can 
help the |KK)r reader inuncasund)ly. Questions which may Ik turned into 
purjXises for readinj? hawinmiediate x ahie. The more gnidancc students 
receive tlirongh the questions dc\ iscd by the tcacjier, the more opportunity 
they will Jiavc to emulate the e.\amples set as they preview or sur\-cy the 
niaterial they arc to study on their own. 

TTie teaclier can also help the poor raider feel an important p;irt of 
the group by directing questions toward him which he is Ukdy to be able 
to answer. In some atscsthc teacher may want to meet with a sm:dl group 
of poor readers by themselves l)eforc a total class discussion to assist them 
in organizing their thoughts and to help clarify some confusing areas. 
Questions asked of the poor reader shoidd not. be limited to the literal 
comprehension type— M^A<j/? When? Where? Who? How? Poor readers 
arc perfectly capal)Ic of coping with Why?, if they have received prior 
help with skills of interpretation with materials at lc\'els conmicnsuratc 
with their reading abilities. 

6. Evaluation. Poor readers, cspecudly, must be able to meet with 
frequent success. Tlicy often meet with exceptionally infitquent success 
for evaluations of their progress most often come nt the form of tests cS 
large units of work. There Is more opportunity for successful experiences, 
if small units of work are evaluated by the teacher and by the student. 
Self-evaluation of smaller units of work will permit the poor reader to 
accept failures whirJi can be turned into successes in the near future 
rattier tlian having to wait for tlie results of a big test. 

Obvioasly, the evaluation of small units does not negate the ex^aluation 
of large units of work. The poor retder, however^ Is nmch better able td 
cope with the large unit test if he has viewed, an;dyzed, and re\'iewcd| 
the smaller units. Continuous evaluadon as a part of the total teidiing 
pattcm can make a vital contribution to the reading progress of the poor 
reader (-#). 

7. Classroom libraries. Poor readers in a content area often have 
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limited background experiences related to the area* They find it difficult 
to gain these experiences at a rapid enough pace woriiing with the 
materials bdng used for instruction* One way of helping poor readers fiU 
in on thtt background and have them enjoy ddng it is to have a classroom 
library. The math class, the science class, the frfiyncal education class, the 
industrial arts class shouk! all cont^n some t>*pe of classroom library that 
changes at least once a month. The materiak in it should be rdatcd to 
the subject area and sometimes to particular units crf^^ work* The materials 
shoukl range in reading levd from the lowest to the lughest reading^Ievel 
rq>resented in the class* Some of the books and magazines should be 
non*fiction and others fiction* All will help enrich .backgrounds, and 
increase the ability of poor readers to make contributions* 

Gassroom libraries ore necessary whether a school has a central library 
or not; more so, of course, if there is no central library* Teachers cannot 
bemoan the fact that students do not do enouf^ '*out^de rcading'"^ when 
'the books arc not accessible at all times and when the teachers are not^ 
actively encoursi^g students to read* Obviously, too, the school librarian 
cannot be left with the total task, nor can the £^gUsh teacher who has no 
more re^nnbility for this than the geometry teacher, the history teacher, 
the bk4ogy teacher* Each teacher in the school has the obligation of 
hdping poor readers widen their backgrounds in his subject area, just as 
eadi has the obligation for helping with skill devdopment* In this area oi 
"free** reading there are probably more teachers with obligatbns* The 
phy^cal education teacher, the art teacher, the masic teacher — ^and others 
who may not rdy on written material for direct instmction most of the 
time— certainly can house small classroom libraries and encourage stu* 
dents to broaden their backgrounds in thdr particular areas. 

8* Non-prini maier'uds. Although poor readers need as much aid as 
posttUe with reading skills, they also need to be encouraged to turn to 
reading; the content area teacher can hdp through the use of non-print 
materials* The poor reader must be able to learn throu|^ a variety of 
other media pbuuied to rdnforce and to replace reading* Tapes, records, 
filmstrips, films, TV, modds, and realistic experiences are useful if they 
are selected, evaluated, and utilized as carefully as print materials* They 
can be potent aicls or usdess time consumers* 

Often a weU-sdected fihnstrip can clarify a concept that the poor reader 
found very hazy when he was reading the as^ned sekctbn* The poor 
reader must be as carefully prqpared for the filmstrip, however, as he was 
for the reading sdc rtion* Time spent in linking his background experience 
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to the film strip presentation, discussing technical vocabulan*, and r^etting^ 
purpO!se(s) for the viewing wilt add to understanding and retention. 

9. Classroom organizalion. The poor reader can be helped tn* the 
i'ontcnt area tc;icher through the use of many whole group technique^ 
init eventually the teacher must work with him in a small group situation 
or individualty. Although it is difTicult to group in class periods that range 
usually^ from 42 to 48 minutes, there arc too many individual needs in 
<iny gi\'en da^oom to permit lack of some individualization of iastruc- 
tion* The content area teacher must plan at times to work with certain 
small groups or specific individuals wlalc the other members of the class 
work on other assignments. 

For the teacher who is not used to grouping but wants to do so in 
order to care for some individual needs, here is one suggestbn. Start by 
itsing one period a week foi: homework assignments to be done in chiss. 
Make sure the ass^menU are differentiated so that no student will be 
done before the class period is over Those who don*t fiaish assignments 
may do so at home. Observe the way your students study the first time 
you try the method. Give help to individuals as you walk around the 
room. Gradually^ on another day, work for knger periods with individuals 
in need of your help. Then one day, after spotting a common need among 
five or iox of your studoits, work with one imall group for twenty minutes 
or so. Remember your students will need to hccoui^^ comfortable with the 
method just as ^'ou will. As long as you have given a^gnments to those 
you are not working with that will carry them througit the period, and as 
students really see the value of the method, it will become a valuable part 
of each week*s work. Eventually, you may want to group more frequently, 
or in different wa>-s for different things. 

10. Team ieaching. Cooperative planning and cooperative teaching 
appear to hold much promise for the poor reader in the secondary' school 
classroom; Corrective instruction in reading the material of a particular 
content area could be fanned into the teaching des^ and implemented 
rather easily when two or more teachers are on the scene. It would even 
be possible for the reading teacher or reading consultant (if the school 
has one) to act as a team teacher, if the activities were carefully and 
cooperativdy planned. Such a team effort allows the corrective reading 
to take place in the content area classroom and directed by a specialist. 
The classroom teacher may learn some reading techniques and the reading 
specialist will certamly team about the content area. Most important of 
all, the poor readers should derive maximum benefit. 
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Concluding Remarks 

Students in need of corrective reading will alwa}'s be present in our 
classrooms. No matter how weU students are taught to read the materials 
present in the elementary school, a laigc number of them will meet 
complex materials, too difficult for them to cope with, when they arrive 
on the scene in the secondary school. Others will come from the elemen- 
tary school with low reading levels bcx^usc.the pace was too fast for them, 
or because their experiential backgrounds were poverty-stricken, or 
because they were the victims of a multitude of inhibiting factors. Some 
will read well in certain types of materials, but not in others. No matter 
the reason, they will be present. Teachers will need to be prepared to work 
with them. 

When posdble, content area teachers in secondary^ schools will want to 
take a reading course which will provide them with many techniques to 
use in helping the poor reader. Thc>' will want to work with reading 
specialbts who may be a^^tilable in their school sj-stems. They will also 
want to read current professional material from which they may extract 
ideas. It is hoped that thb book will offer enough in the way of specific 
suggestions to provide some fundamental assistance. 
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3# Diagnostic Techniques for Classroom Use 

J^iscussioNS with h^h school teachers often begin with the question, 
''What trends in the reading field dp you sec in relation to diagno^s?" 
Discovering the strengths and weaknesses df teen-age readers is a \ital 
issue in the improvement of reading instruction. No longercan a teacher 
smugly say, "This student's comprehension is poor, his speed slow, word* 
attack unsatisfactor}'.*' Which areas of comprchen^on? What dQ;r6e of 
efficiency in speed? Which word-attack skiHs? Furthermore what is "poor^' 
and "slow** and "unsatisfactor\*"? With whom is the student being 
compared? Is his capacity for learning taken into consideration? What 
attention has been given to ph)'sical, emotional, and environmental 
factors? These and similar questions need to be raised whenever there is 
a discussion of poor reading performance. In order for high school 
teachers to work effectively with students, they need to consider the 
reading specialist's approach to diagnosis, to the place of standardized 
tcst^ to the role of informal testing, to the advantages of observation as a 
diagnosis, to the place of standardized tests, to the role of infoimal testing, 
to the advantages of observation as a diagnostic tool, to the teaching- 
learning situation as a valid test situation, and to the task of synthesizing 
these various wax's of securing pertinent information. 

A ^dal reading teacher is asiially highly successful in helping students 
with reading difficulties because the teaching approach is diagnostically 
oriented. Rather than an attitude of "Here I am to give you content 
material (or teach you a skill) and then test you on it to see if you 
learned it/' the specialism's approach to the student is, "Wc'U find out 
ever)ihing we can about the factors which operate in this learning 
situation and give help at the points of weakness as we are able to 
discover them." The former is a teach-test (sometimes teach-test-punish!) 
approach, while the latter is a diagnose-plan-remediate line of action. 
Classroom teachers can readily see that the latter attitude makes possible 
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a contribution from the learner, thus buQding within him an attitude of 
seeking to understand his difficulty and of helping to find ways to 
overcome it 

In proceeding with diagnostic techniques in the classroom, the teacher 
must coimder the rdc of standardized tests in relation to informal tests. 
The trend is to realistically ai^raise what the scores on standardized tests 
indicate and to better interpret tests results. Certainly we should not 
abandon the valuable tool of the standsudized test merdy because of our 
misuse of the information it yidds. On the. other hand, enthusiasm for 
informal methods of testing points a way f5r aU teachers, regardless of 
avsulability of standardized tests and measures. Informal tests also provide 
ways of substantiating results secured frpm the more formal standardized 
tests. Arthur McDonald wrote (72) : 

Modem zppmsal, however, depends on more than just the administration 
and interpretation of standardized reading tests. Appraisal, as here used, 
means the assessment and ^analysis of the status d[ Teadihg performance 
based on definite expert judgment Thus, an a{^raisal of a pupil or a class 
will be based on all mtam ct securing information which are zppxapmtt 
to the atuation and \^ch are congment with the law'of parnmony. So, in 
appra^ng reading performance of a classy a teacher will resort to a wide 
range of means of securing information, including standardized tests, 
infomial read«'*>g surveys planned observation of pupil behavior in reading 
situations and other behavioral settings, study of relevant background data, 
. etc. 

Master teachers have always used observation as a means of studying 
their students, but today an even greater emphasis is being placed on the 
informal use of observing the student as an important means of diagnosing 
his strengths and weaknesses. To go further, the teaching-learning dtuation 
itself presents an opportunity for the teacher to gather diagnostic data 
concerning students' reading performance. At the University of Chicago 
Reading Conference, Mary Austin (75) stated: 

^ Diagnoss is an on-going activity in the classroom of an able teacher who 
regards teaching as a continuous diagnostic process — z daily evaluation of 
children's needs as they leam. The skilled teacher sees diagnosis as a first 
step in planning 2q>propriate instruction and niaterials for his students. 

Today's teacher must use all the techniques available in order to 
evaluate expediendy and assess accuratdy the wide range of performance 
found in the average high school dassroom. Therefore, he needs to know 
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( 1 ) the techniques for discovering mental ability, in order to set up 
expectancies for his students; (2) techniques for discovering reading 
competendes so that he can give help in areas of weaknesses; and (3) 
considerations which must be made of other pertinent factors, since many 
students niay have deficiencies resultihg from problems in hearing, vision, 
emotion, environment, motivation, or interest 

Techniques for Discovering Mental AbiliQr 
One formal way of securing zn indication of native capacity of students 
is, of course, to administer a standardized group intelligence test, such as 
the California Test of Mental Maturity (^), the Primary Mental Abilities 
Test (14) or similar tests suggested by Austin, Bush, and Huebner (/). 
Since most schools have a testing program which includes the administra^ 
tion of mental ability tests, the scores from such tests are often avaUable 
from cumulative cards. 

Several warnings should be considered at this point First, attention is 
called to the fact that when the scores on group intelligence tests are 
compared with those on individual intelligence tests given by a trained 
psychologist for the same student, the individual test often yields a higher 
score than the group test. Second, teachei^ and administrators must 
remember that the score on a mental maturity test is not the pupil's LQ. 
. but only represents a score the student made on that particular test on 
that particular day in the student's life. Furthermore, any score is subject 
to the physical stamina and emotional status of the student at that 
moment; hence it is important to consider mental maturity tests as 
indications of capacity rather than as capacity. Third, important also is 
to consider the amount of reading involved in the test and the unfairness 
of this characteristic of the test to those having difficulty with reading. 
Fourth, it is well to tfiink of a test score as just that — one test score — and 
not some infallible number to be held forever in "holy esteem.*' And, 
finally, since mental maturity scores are subject to all of the above named 
extenuating circumstances, they should be handled as highly confidential 
data. 

For all practical purposes, a teacher can rank student capacity expec- 
tancies as normal, below, or above. However, even this general infor- 
mation on capacity should be carefully guarded for fear of damaging or 
prejudging a student's educational future. Many teachers code informa- 
tion on student capacity when placing it in their record books. 

If a teacher has recorded a standardized test score — or better yet, test 
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scores, accumulated over a period of years, which indicate something of 
the capacity of the student — ^informal observation may serve to either 
reinforce or change the indication of capacity. Or, if no test scores are 
available, informal observation can supply information useful to the 
teacher as he attempts, to reach a tentative conclusion relative to each 
student's capacity. . • . 

Strang often has pointed out that if the teacher observes students in 
the following four ways he will have some indication of that pupil's 
learning power: (1) speed of learning, (2) speaking vocabulary, (3) 
oiganizing ideas, and (4) seeing relationship of ideas. A teacher might 
list the names of his students down the left side of a sheet in his progress 
book and, across the top, place the items suggested by Strang. This type 
of observation will extend throughout many assignments as a teacher 
directs learning situations. Using a check system, the teacher can record 
which students appear to learn with the greatest speed, which students 
take an average amount of time, and which ones are slow in completing 
assigimients. 

Since oral language activities are part of almost every lesson, the 
teacher has many opportunities to observe and record fluency in oral 
language. Is this student having difficulty expressing his thoughts? Is this 
one exceptional in the extent of his vocabulary, complexity of sentence 
structure, or effectiveness of communication? Do others move satisfac- 
torily in the language arts area? 

Observing and recording as students organize ideas is the third way a 
teacher can determine something about students' native ability. A simple 
classification assignment may be given the students, such as: "Classify 
into four categories all the words (or phrases or sentences) in the 
following list." Giving several classification assignments, each progressively 
more difficult than the last, is one method teachers can use in assessing 
the capacity of students. Seeing relationship between ideas, an activity 
closely related to organizing ideas, is another activity in which a teacher 
can observe students' abilities. Asking students to determine the ways a 
list of phrases relate to one another, when some represent the main ideas 
of a paragraph and others simply name details, is a way of observing 
which students recognized relationships. Several exercises of this type, 
increasing in difficulty, yield important information for the teacher. 

No one of these informal tests alone is completely valid for indicating 
capacity. However, a combination of observatioas based on several types 
of performance will enable a teacher to set up expectancies of accomplish- 
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jncnt for his students after otiier inhibiting factors related to reading 
problems have been reviewed. 

Another way to informally secure aff indication of capacity is to use 
listening ability as a measure. Years ago, Durrell and Sullivan produced 
a reading capacit)»» test (6) for the elementary level which was made up 
of selections read to the children after which they responded to questions. 
Any high school teacher can readily devise ^n informal listening test based 
on this idea, using material at hand plus questions he creates for the 
selection. Or, the second fonn of a reading cornprehension test can be 
read orally to a class and each student respond to the questions in writing. 
Betts's (2) capacity level represents the high level of reading at which a 
student isu able to achieve 75 per cent comprehension or better when 
listening to someone read. Harris (8) recommended the selection of . . 
a reading test that measures level of comprehension and has at least two 
equivalent forms. One form is given to the child in the usual way. In 
giving the other form the test is read to the child as slowly as is necessary, 
and his spoken answers are recorded. The test used should be one in 
which speed is of little importance." 

Techniques for Discovering Reading Competencies 

Impojrtant competencies in reading achievement include reading level, 
types of comprehension, and word-attack skills. How to determine reading 
level has been a topic of much ^discussion during the past few years. 
While it is true that determining reading levels is a complex problem, it 
is also true that any classroom teacher who is sincerely interested in 
determining the approximate reading level of each pupil may do so 
through both formal and informal means. 

In considering the formal ways, several types of standardized tests may 
be administered: the reading section of a battery of achievement tests, 
tests which accompany basal rcaSing series, or survey reading tests. 

The least information probably comes from the reading section of a 
general achievement battery. On the other hand, if the reading section 
of such a battery provides sub-test scores, information from this source 
can be helpful in indicating reading level. If the total score and the 
sub-scores on the reading section are available to teachers, these may ser\x 
as the formal indication of reading level, in addition to some information 
on comprehension, vocabulary, and speed, since these areas represent the 
usual breakdown of reading performance in standardized reading tests. 
However, much more valuable to the teacher are the actual test papers. 
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since a study of mistakes made on tests is a diagnostic technique profitable 
for both teacher and pupil. 

Tests which accompany basal reading programs usually indude grades 
seven and eight and offer a great deal of diagnostic informadon. If the 
use of the basal reading scries is continued through the seventh and eighth 
grade^as a number of reading speci^ists urge — and if teachers at these 
levels have the tests which accompany the basal series, they have a 
valuable means for securing diagnostic information as the result of 
administering such tests. 

Standardized survey tcsts-nsuch as the Gates Reading Survey Tests 
(7), the Iowa Silent Reading Tests (9), or the Diagnostic Reading Test 
[Survey Section] (5) — are appropriate for use at the high school level, 
if^he Gates test is devised for use in grades three through ten. While the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test is recommended for grades nine through 
thirteen, the Diagnostic Reading Test (Survey Section) is satisfactory for 
grades seven through thirteen. Subtest scores yield information on 
comprehension, vocabulary, and speed; raw scores on these tests are 
convertible to percentile ranks, or grade levels, or both. Remembering 
that total scores often represent the point at which the student breaks 
down (his frustration level) the teacher will use reading materials for 
informal testing — and later for instruction— at a lower level than that, a 
which is actually indicated on a standardized test.' 

Although they do not exemplify standardized tests, Niles, Bracken, 
Dougherty, and Kinder {13) have devised diagnostic tests to be admin- 
istered to ninth >and tenth grade classes. The items covered in the* ninth 
grade test are: words (sound, context, dictionary, structure, syllabica- 
tion, word families) ; and sentences and ideas (paragraphs, inference, 
sequences). The tenth grade test includes: words (context, structure, 
sound, dictionary); figurative language; sentence meaning; judgments; 
inferences; relationships; and imagery. The tests reveal the area of each 
student's weakness and practice exercises are provided to correct those 
weaknesses. 

As for informal ways to diagnose, Nila Banton Smith {17) reports 
that from an historical point of view, during the years between 1935 and 
1950, "the use of informal diagnosis with basal readers was an innova- 
tion." Betts was first to describe this technique in his discussion of "The 
Informal Inventory" appearing in the first edition ( 1946) of Foundations 
of Reading Instruction, pages 443^81. 

Because the informal reading inventory yields a fairly accurate instruc- 
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tional reading level, in addition to many other items useful in subsequent 
teaching (such as independent and frustration levels), it is highly regarded 
today as a realistic and practical way of evaluating a student's ability to 
handle print. Not only wiU it yield an approximiate reading grade level, 
but also it pinpoints ^cific needs of the reader. 

Some excellent informal inventories have been commercially produced 
most of which, however, arc appropriate, for the lower grades. From a 
study of Smith's (18) Graded Selections For Informal Reading Diagnosis, 
Grades Four Through Six, a high school teacher could quite easily 
construct his own inventory. The procedure on the informal inventory- is 
based on a diagnostic use of oral reading. The pupil reads aloud a passage 
which the instructor is reasonably sure is easy for him. The initial reading 
is followed by oral reading of other selections each more difficult than the 
last.* The reader is asked literal comprehension questions and interpret 
tation questions; vocabulary is checked from the point of view of sight 
words, phonetic analysis, and stmctural analysis. The Spache Diagnostic 
Reading Scales {20) "are a series of integrated tests, carefully developed 
over a period of eight years to provide standardized evaluations of oral 
--and silent reading skills and of auditory comprehension. The tests arc 
individually administered, and may be used to determine Jie proficiency 
of normal and retarded readers at elementary school levels and of retarded 
readers i^ junior and senior high school age groups,** 

The teacher must be a perceptive observer if the informal inventory is 
to serve its maximum purpose. In other words, the teacher must know 
what he is listening for and how to evaluate what he hears. Listening to 
someone read orally is one thing; listening to record, in order to interpret 
a pupil's strengths and weaknesses, requires perceptive listening. 

High school teachers would have little difficulty constructing factual 
and interpretative questions to determine a pupil*s comprehension in these 
two areas. Using oral reading to determine, diagnostically, the needs of 
the reader in the area of sight vocabulary or word recognition is more 
difficult. 

First of all, the teacher must note carefully and record the wcrds which 
arc not recognized instantly; these reprcf^ent the deficiencies in sight 
vocabulary. Next, he must notice the pupil's use of structural analysis as 
he attempts to work out words for himself. Does he recognize compound 
words as two small words joined together? Does he see affix words in the 
light of roots, prefixes, and suffixes? Is he able to look at a word and tell 
how many syllables it will probably have? Can he then proceed to divide 
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it into syllables according to the simple formula VCCV or VCV (V= 
vowel, C== consonant)? Thirdly, the teacher observes the reader's use of 
phonetic analysis, recording carefully whether the student is able to 
recognize consonant sounds, vowel sounds, consonants and vowels in 
various combinations, etc, " 

The teacher sliould also observe the reader's ability to blend the 
phonetic elements, since the ability to blend is a higher level of perform- 
ancc than mere "calling" the sounds. The blending ability is essential to 
"unlocking ' the word, since blending the sounds according to structural 
and phonetic knowledge is really "saying the word in slow motion." 

Careful details for administering the reading inventory ,are presented 
by Johnson and Kress [10) \n one of the Reading Aids bulletins, published 
by the International Reading Association, entitled Informal Reading 
Inventories, These two experts show the teacher the underlying concepts 
of an infonnal inventory, the procedures to use in dealing with an 
individual inventory, those to be used with a group inventory, how, to 
prepare the materials, and how to score and record the results. In their 
conclusion, Johnson and Kress voice the importance of the teacher 
constructing his own inventory: 

Far greater impact on both diagnostic and instructional work is apt to be 
felt when cpnstruction of inventories, not merely administration of them, is 
experienced. Whenever possible, of course, building, administering, and 
< interpreting an inventory should be done under the supervision of someone 
well versed in techniques for infonnal evaluation. In this way, one's 
individual limitations could be more readily overcome. However, even when 
such expert guidance is not available, much can be learned through 
successive experiences with one's own inventory materiak. Careful selection 
and preparation of materials, followed by try-outs of the inventory with 
children and resultant modifications, should be real learning experiences. 

Another source of invaluable help is the very comprehensive "Checklist 
Record of Classroom Observations of Pupil's Reading" which appears in 
Strang's definitive book. Diagnostic Teaching of Reading (23). The 
checklist is divided into the following parts: I. When Giving Oral Reports 
II. Oral Reading and Group Instruction Periods III. Dramatization of 
Stories IV. Silent Reading Situation (Free-choice Reading or Library 
Time) V. Listening to Story Read Aloud. 

One teacher who devised his own individual inventory proceeded in 
the following way: ( 1 ) He made a form for his entire dass on which to 
record the areas he needed to consider. (2) From permanent cumulative 
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record cards he secured data pertinent to his aim. (3) He made a separate 
chart for each member of his class, listing in detail the items he needed 
to observe. (4) He chose five reading selections which represented five 
reading levels, his own grade with two Icvck above and two levels below. 
(5) He constructed comprchcasion questions^ varying from mmn idea 
questions to inference questions^ a set each for the five separate pieces of 
materials. (6) Thcii he planned his lessons for several days so that the 
class would, be involved in some educationally wortliwhilc activity, thus 
enabling him to hear eacli student read orally to him one at a time without 
disturbing the others in the class. By taking four students before school 
and four after school hours, this teacher^ in one week's time^ has accom- 
plished his aim of hearing each individual read orally and had accumu- 
lated information on each which was invaluable for making lesson plans 
throughout the remainder of the term. **I did not lose a week," he 
commented. **Quitc the opposite. I gained a semester!" 

The diagnostic information which he accumulated enabled him to 
instruct those students who were reading below their grade using special 
materials which they could handle. He discovered students who knew 
nothing of structural and phonetic analysis. Furthermore, some students 
evidenced inability to read for the main idea and others had difficulty 
with inference skills. Thus, he was able to group hh students for instruction 
not only on the basis of reading level but also on the basis of specific dcill 
needs. 

Various Factors Contributing to Failure to Learn to Read 

The causes of failure to learn to read are always multiple, and although 
the classroom teacher is not a specialist in physical and emotional causes 
of reading failure, he needs to be conscious of the part these factors play 
in the reading perfomiancc of his students. He also needs to consider 
environmental, motivational or interest deficiencies which may exist. 
Spache wrote {21): 

In the fullest .sense of the term^ a reading diagnosis is intended to help us 
understand how the pr^nt reading performances are a ])rojection of the 
reader's self-concept, how they reflect his physical and emotional adjustments 
to academic demands or to life in general. Reading behaviors are frequently 
an expression of the reader's attitudes toward the reading task. For example, 
he may read slowly because of anxiety, distaste for reading, lack of self- 
confidence, neurotic perfectionbm^ or rigidity. The emotional reactions to 
reading are the basic causes of po^r rate as often .as the more mechanical 
factors of habit, poor vocabulary, and lack of rate training. In addition to 
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these emotional causes, variations in visual, auditor>' and inicltectual powcn; 
contribute to it^ding retardation. Simple desc ription of the present reading 
skills ignores the role of all the nuijor factors which may be contributing to 
the reading .disability. 

Since reading Is a visual act, tiic teaciicr must alwa\*s be coascious of 
the importam-x of visual acuity, visual functioning, and directional attaci; 
~thc three cot;:poncnts of vision. Too long have we used visuiU tests 
whiiii only .screen for near*»ghtednc5s or far-«ghtedness. This, then, Ls 
the teachers* first re^asibility in the vl^on area: to have his students* 
vision tested by screening devices such as the Keystone Visual Survey Tests 
(//) and the Spache Binocular Reading Test {19). Many schools 
routindy screen pupils* vision every year or every two years with these 
devices or similar ones. As a result of giving the Visual Survey Tests, the 
tester knows thirteen things about the way in which this person sees 
including vision functioning. A large number of students who read poorly 
do so because of fusion problems, vertical or lateral imbalance, or 
suppression of vision in one eye* Since schools do not provide visual 
specialists, teachers or nurses must assume responsibility to screen, identify, 
and refer visual problems to vision experts. As a classroom practitioner, 
the teacher can woric faithfully on the improvement of reading skills, but 
if the student has a visual acuity or visual functioning problem, it will be 
of little avail. So fundamental to achievement in reading is the vision 
problem that it must have attention before much progress will result. 
(Read George Spache's Toward Belter Reading, Chapter 6, ^'Diagnosis 
of Reading Disability.**) 

Some disability cases in reading have directional difficulties (i.e., a 
confimon of left^rig^t shapes and movement) which is the third com- 
ponent of vision. Although no one has satisfactorily explained the cause 
of confusion in letters of similar shapes, such as b and d, or the reversal 
of the words saw and was, or the tendenc)* of some readers to prefer to 
move from right to left in print instead of left to right, as the reading of 
English demands, all teachers have observed students with one or more of 
these problems. In order for proper remediation to be given, the classroom 
teacjier needs to identify those students whom he has observed and refer 
them to a remedial reading specialist or clinician. Clearly the respoaisibility 
of the classroom teacher in this area is one of identification and referral 
to specialists who can determine the extent and nature of the difficulty, 
and provide remedial measures. 

Auditory malfunctions occur less frequently than visual abnormalities* 
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But» because the relation of listening to reading, teachers need to use 
inforaad methods of observation in order to screen their classes for 
auditory difficulties. Such behavior as tilting the head, continual inattcn* 
tion» watching the q)eaker*s lips, etc., may be clues to loss of hearing. 
Bond and'Tinker (3) suggest infomial "watch tidcing'' and "wht^r" 
tests. 

A k>ud*ticking watch, such as an Ingenoll or a Westclox Pocket Ben is 
. cmpfoj'cd for the watdi^tick test The chiM widi nomial hearing will hear 
the lisual tkJcing at a distance of about 48 inches. Testing is done in a quiet 
room. The chiU stands with one ear toward the examiner and puts his 
finger in the other ear. The examiner holds a card be»de the cKikPs head 
so that he cannot see the watch. Then the watch is hekl close to the chikl*s 
ear and graldually withdrawn until it can no k>nger be heard. The distance 
at which the ticking is first heard is recorded. An average of the two 
distances is taken. If thb average is Icss*than 20 inches, the child requires 
further checking. 

The following method has been used successfully by the writers for admin* 
istering the whisper or kvw-voice test: Four cr five children are lined up in 
a row in a quiet room about 5 feet from the examiner and with their backs 
to him. The latter remains in a fixed pointton and gives directions to the 
chiMren, speaking in a distinct, knv tone of voice. Directiom such as the 
foltewing are given: *Take five steps forward; raise your rig^t amri; take 
two steps forward; hokl up three fingen**; etc. By watching the children, 
the examiner can note those who he»tate, turn to see what other children 
do, look back at the examiner, or fail to folknv directions. The children who 
get to u position approximately 20 feet from the examiner without signs of 
seeking help have normal hearing* Hard-of-hearing children are readily 
detected. Whisper tests may be given by softly saying single words while the 
chiU stands about 20 feet away with one ear turned toward the examiner* 
i.e., a distance at which the majority of chiklren can hear in the particular 
room used. The chiU attempts to repeat each word as he hears it. If 
necessary, the examiner moves closer until responses are correct. Each ear 
is tested separately* ^ 
Again, the role of the teacher here is that of identifying students with such 
problems and referring them to an expert. 

In some disability cases, severe iUnesses may be a contributing factor* 
Items which might relate directly to the reading disability in the area of 
physical experiences are: severe childhood illnesses, head injuries, gland- 
ular malfunctions, unconsciousness for any duration of time, serious 
allergies, prolonged sinus infection, etc* 
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llicrc arc in:iny psxclioloi^iail causes of failure in reading. Kniotional 
problems may Ik: so severe that the ^itudent is ^i>lockecr* in his effotls to 
learn. Tl\c extent of the severity and the sourt e of the distrcs<» of emirxr, 
detcnniiics how much the fac^tor will o|>eraic ai;ainst noniial progress, A 
inUd emotional problem may l)e one which the student am overcome^ if 
feciiiigs of conndenre and arrompli^lnneiit are built into the reading 
situation* Many teachers have shown stndciits how they ean Ik* indepcn* 
dent in the ixrcix of word attacJc skills, for CNample, and have thereby 
helped to balance the emotional problem with sucxess. At the other end 
of the sadc, the student may i)c a seriou^y dlsturi>cd |)erson and in need 
of professional help from a ])sy<:hologist or psy<:hiatrist« 

Many emotional problems iinve their roots in the student s home and 
seliool environment. Although there arc not many things a teacher vm\ 
do to improve the home environntent^ he caa rccogni/c the problem and 
dc;U s'.inpathctiatlly with the student^ adapting the techniques she uses 
with him to knowledge of the pupirs l);ickground. In so doing, the 
teacher creates a school climate favorable to success by producing a 
friendly, compassionate environment in his classroom. Perhaps, in many 
of our overcrowded iirl)an high schools there Is nothing needed so 
desperately today as this kind of clxssroom setting* Roswell and Natdic/. 
(16) express somewhat the same idea: 

In aK:<*s$ing ctimtional factors in childi^^n with reading di^^abiltty, it has often 
been assu:ncd that such children sufTer from an cfnotionnl disturlKuu c which 
must be cicv.red up thmugh some fonn of psychothcnipy before tJiey can 
' benefit optinmlly from rending instruction. This assumption i^ liighly ques- 
tionable not only l)ccause our theoretical framewoHc is as yet on slutky 
foundations, but because a great number of chiMren wiih reading disability 
may be dkpbying entotional disturbance as a direct ivaction to their fxtor 
schooKvork. In addition, poor {Krfonnance in school reinfoiro^ and 
intensifies any emotional disturbance t'tat was already present. 

Although some students may have ao physical or enmtional problems, 
many have educational reasons for not dcxcloping in reiiding. Consider 
the record of one student. He l>cgar- the first grade whh fifty-nine other 
six-year-olds. In the spring, he had the measles, mumps, and chicken|K)X 
which caused frequent al)scnces. In second grade, he had a teacher who 
had no previous classroom experience but who had ser\*ed as the clerk 
in the oiiice* In the third grade hk family moved three times. Being a shy 
boy, he failed to adjust to any of these changes, and )>y this time fotnid 
himself far behind the a\ erage reader. In the fourth grade he had his first 
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opportiinl'A* to snake i>r<»grcss* but was enrolled in u M'hvol whWh made 
little clTorl to meet individual dilTcrcnaN. Two more nio cs in stu ce^J-Nivc 
years left ihU youngest at a scrond grade readini^ loci >%hcn lie cntccrd 
junior high school. ll\c chief fador responsible for this student*^ dif<ability 
nuKt l>c considered cduauional. 

A h(Kt of other causes of reading diiliculty nnght l)c listed as nti^tcel* 
hugeous. I'he dassrooni teacher, oen as ihc clinician, lia«; little to guide 
hini in the neurologic^d auM. Positive answers to certain problcnts rcnniin 
unaitsN>^red. ITiesc problcnw arc: brain danuige. neurological coniplica- 
tions, directional attack, letter confusions, aphasia, etc. 

All teacheis kiww that a lack of interest based ttpon the lack of a desire 
to learn to read or to improve in reading, is the basic problem of many 
who are iK-hind in reading achiocment, Dis< i>\ering interests and moti- 
vating a desire to read has long i)cen considered tiie halhnark of g(K)d 
teaching. Fonnal and informal ways ha>'c Ixren devised to accontplisli 
tiuNc ends. Most teachers find the informal ways nmrc pract 'il, although 
fonnal iiuerest in>cntories arc valuable, too, lo reinforce and perhaps 
expand the infonnation gained from convct^^Uions with studcntx and in 
discussions of stories and content nmtcrials. Records oftcai facilitate the 
teacher's use of knowle(!gc gained in relation to student interests. Com- 
mercial devices, sucJi as "My Reading Iksign" (2J), often stinuilate 
students to expand their nmge of interests. 

Summary* 

In many ways diagnostic techniques for classroom use demand a new 
set of attitudes i)y the classroom teacher as he follows ihc trend of using 
inforntal de\iccs, as well as formal ones, {or ol)tahnng j)crtinent informa- 
tion concerning his sttidcnts. *l'he results of Mandardi/cd mental ability 
tests nnist l)e handled judicioijsly and techniques may include ol)scrvation 
and listening as testing devices. While sur\'cy tests^ diagnostic tests, and 
readntg tc-sts which accompany bas;d readers yield infonnation on reading 
achievement, the infonnal reading inventor\' has proven its worth at all 
educational le\els. The causes of some reading dis;il)ilities arc easily 
dlscemil)lc, although others elude not only classroo.n teachers but also 
the reading specialist. The nudtiple c4Uiscs of reading retardation indicate 
the complexity of tlie reading process. 
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4. The Role of a Reading Consultant in a 
Content Area Classroom 

the segoxdary SCHOOL) approximately 83 percent of the learning 
which takes place is based on reading. Yet today we are retaining in 
school many students who, in fcnmer years, would have dropped out 
because of their inability to read adequately. Textbooks are becoming 
increasingly difficult in the content areas as new discoveries, new develop- 
ments, and new concepts are added to or replace former information, 
libraries, both central and dassroom, enrich and supplement the curric- 
ulum, but increase the reading load ol students. Small wonder that 
individuals who are al^rady behind their classmates in reading abilitv' 
often despair of meeting the increasing demands of their teachers. 

Today, also, teachers must keep pace with the current knowledge 
explosion. They are having to learn and teach new discoveries, new 
dex'elopments, and new concepts. They, too, are faced with ever- 
expanding libraries which increase their reading load. Small wonder that 
some teachers de^air of meeting the increasing demands of their pupils. 

It is at this point that the reading consultant can be of service to both 
teachers and students. It is the reading consultant who can help teachers 
to recognize and to understand students with reading problems. It is the 
consultant who can assist teachers in appl>'ing the special study skills 
needed in each subject, and who can suggest special study methods. Also, 
the reading consultant can demon'*trate ways to teach vocabularx' effec- 
tively and methods of increasing comprehension. Finally, the reading 
consultant can hdp the teachers with both the selection and use of multi- 
level books and materiak so that teachers can more nearly meet the 
individual needs of their students. 
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Know Your Pupils 

What must consultants do first in order to improve the reading skilk in 
content cla&scs? They must help teachers to meet their students on the 
comers where the students stand ! One docs not lead a person whose hand 
he misses by a city block, nor docs one teach a student \vhose iastructional 
le\el he misses by several grade levels. Contact must be made— and 
ni«iintalned— between the teacher and the students. The reading con- 
sultant can help the teachers to locate these individuals, and to make 
provision to meet them "on their own ground." 

The first indication of the comers on which the students stand may be 
gained by checking their reading levels. This will provide the teacher 
^vith the instnictional le\ el of each individual. It is at this level of difficulty 
that students can read with proper instruction. Any independent reading 
required of them should be one or two lev els below this level. The reading 
consultant can «issLst the content area teacher in locating materials which 
are appropriate for their students' levels of ability. A student who is 
approximately fourth grade reading level can not be reached via a ninth 
grade level lxx)k. 

Next, the teacher nuist be cognizant of the general characteristics of 
students who are in need of corrective reading. Knowing these, he can 
then pkin work suitable f-. » students (7). However, there is no 
substitute for a teacher who is sensitive to individual differences, for that 
which motivates one individual may embarrass or antagonize another. 
For that reason, the teacher must make a continuous effort to discem the 
reactions of each individual, then plan future strategy accordingly. 

Another consideration \<hkh influences both teaching methods and 
materials is the indix^idual's mental ability, for this affects both his 
leaming capacity and his rate of learning. In general, the less intelligent 
child will have greater difficulty with reading. He frequently lacks 
curiosity, a quality basic to leaming. Often, too, he lacks the ability to 
re«xson, to see cause-and-effect relationships, and to generalize. The 
consultant can help teachers understand these characteristics which are 
typical of the slow learner. 

However, teachers must be cautious in applying the slow-lcamer Libel 
to individuals (4), Bright students who cannot read adequately will score 
low on an intelligence test based on reading. Adverse home environment, 
bad health, and poor teaching can produce these same symptoms in 
average or even bright students. One needs always to remember that 
Edison, Newton, and Einstein were thought to have been slow leamers! 
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The students in need of corrective reading are usually lacking in fluency 
and precision of speech. Their vocabularies are frequently meager and 
inadequate. While their own speech is usually replete with colorful 
metaphors, they fail to comprehend figurative expressions in writtei\ 
language. The consultant can help the teacher develop many activities 
which involve spoken language to help overcome this problem. 

Furthermore, the attention span of low achievers is frequently quite 
limited. They are easily distracted, or drift ofT into day dreams which 
completely "tune out" the teacher and the class. Yet when one obserxes 
the same students working painstakingly for long periods of time on their 
hot-rods or their aquariums, one realizes that there is a relationship 
between attention on the one hand and interest and motivation on the 
other. The consultant can help the teacher to make the work more 
interesting and to di\*ersify the activities wisely. Together they can plan 
ways to motivate the students to want to learn. 

Most students who are having difficulty read virtually everything at the 
same speed. The consultant can help the teacher to identify the various 
rates of reading so that each individual may be taught to adjust his rates 
to the material he is reading, and to his purpose for reading. 

The slower the student, the more immediate are his goals and aspira- 
tions. Bright students, and frequently average students, develop long-range 
goals: they plan for tomorrow.. But for these slower readers, today is the 
total of time. Yesterday has been enshrouded in an almost impenetrable 
shell of indifference and frustration. Tomorrow may never come. Only 
what happens today is important. Therefore, the teacher must make the 
material which is being presented necessary for today; it must be 
immediately practical. When immediate needs can be met successfully, 
the slower students become quite as excited about their achievements as 
the brighter students do. On the other hand, they are much more easily 
discouraged and disheartened, and require the constant bolstering of the 
teacher in order to maintain a consistent work pattern. The reading 
consultant can help the classroom teacher to understand these funda- 
mental personality differences. He can also assist the teacher in planning 
so that each lesson will involve some practical application of the concept 
being studied. 

"Schools have been giving their students tools in the expectation that 
the students themselves will work out the necessarv techniques for using 
them. As often happens, the gifted and the experienced can work with 
the crudest instruments, whereas the novice and the slow-learner remain 
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helpless with the best" (5). The slow learners also need to know how to 
use that which they are learning. They are unable to make this transfer 
unaided by the teacher. 

Study Skills 

The reading consultant can assist all teachers in outlining the study 
skills necessary for effective learning (i). Yes, teachers do know how to 
study, yet many of them have developed these skills to such a high degree 
that they are carried out almost unconsciously. Consequently, the teacher 
may have some difficulty in definmg and separating the various study 
skills so that they can be taught effectively. 

Direct teaching of the study skills will help every student, the college- 
bound or the terminal. Even though many of these skills are common to 
all learning, the very immaturity of the students in bur schools makes it 
inadvisable to risk anything as fundamental as leaving the study skills to 
chance. The teacher in each subject must teach students^.how'to apply 
the specific skills needed in his own subject The bright will see the 
relationships quickly and can proceed to apply them immediately. The 
slower will need repeated assistance in applying the various skills until at 
last they become habitual. 

Perhaps the first duty of the teachers is to teach the skills of locating 
infonriation. The most obvious — and therefore the most neglected one — 
is the use of the various parts of the textbook. Practice in using the table 
of contents, the glossary, the preface, the index, and the title page will 
benefit all students. Exercises for teaching these can be devised easily. 
They will also provide an excellent way of introducing the textbook to 
the class and of presenting an overview of the course. Such exercises are 
effective because the students have a part — an active part — in each step 
of the presentation. By using an overhead projector, the teacher can be 
sure that students are following instructions and are able to take part in 
the class discussion and, later, in th^ drills and application. 

A transparency made of each page to be presented will permit the 
teacher to mask all the material but the specific item to which he is. 
referring. Students can locate this in their own textbook, then discuss the 
importance of the item. After each important part has been presented 
and discussed, the teacher may have a contest to see who cah locate 
information fastest by using the various parts of the book. 

An open book quiz or an exercise for homework might include the 
following questions: 
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1. When was this book published? 

2. Why is this date important? 

3. Where is the index? 

4. What does the index contain? 

5. How is the index organized? 

6. Where is the table of contents located? 

7. How is the table of contents organized? 

8. Where is the glossary? 

9. What is the glossary? 

10. What is the preface? 

11. Read the preface of this book, and tell, in your own words, why 
the author wrote the preface. Be brief. 

12. Who wrote the book? Do you think he is qualified to write such a 
book? Why? 

Chapter titles, headings, review questions, and summaries are excellent 
study aids. The teacher may use these in many ways. One effective use 
is to teach students how to set up their own purposes for reading. The 
teacher may have students read only the chapter title and the section 
headings. Then, he may have one individual read aloud the review 
questions. Others may close their books and develop a list of questior 
which they think this chapter will answer. The teacher will list thes 
questions on the chalkboard. Then the students may reopen their bookb 
and examine pictures, j charts, or graphs. Agaip, they should close books 
and check questions which are on the chalkboard and revise them, 
deleting any which now seem unimportant, adding those which now 
appear to be important. Teacher and learners may now discuss which 
parts of the chapter must be read very slowly and carefully and which 
may be skimmed. Now, the teacher may have the chapter read silendy 
having students adjust their rate of reading to the purpose for which they 
are reading. This technique of surveying the chapter will be particularly 
useful all through the year as an important study technique. 

Most content area textbooks are expository and lend themselves well 
to the teaching of outlining, another basic study skill. Outlining is difficult 
for many students to master, but the consultant can suggest ways to help. 
One effective way is to have students fill in the detaik of an oudine for 
which they have been given the main ideas. Then they may compare their 
oudines with a teacher-made one. This is an exercise which also is 
well-suited to the overhead projector. The main ideas may be written on 
the static transparency, then an overlay prepared with the details. Or, 
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the Students can fill in the details on the transparency with a s»rease pencil. 
I'his will in\'olve more of them in the outlining process and will make it 
more meaningful. 

Kxpositpry material lends itself well to the teaching of note-faking. Too 
many learners, especially those who have problems with reading, instead 
of making notes, copy the material verbatim from an encyclopedia or a 
reference book, and understand nothing. This copying should be discour- 
aged except when an exact quotation is desired. Students should be taught 
first to read for key sentences, then to be aware of supporting details. 
They must also leam to watch for transitional words which serve iis road 
signs indicating what is to follow. It will take many instances of developing 
notes as a class exercise before students ean "be on their own'' in note- 
taking. Exercises such as the one whii.n follows will hasten the day of 
independence and may be devised easily. 

1. Make a .series of transparencies, each containing one good para- 
graph. Use some paragraphs with the key sentence coming as the 
first sentence. Use some with a summary sentence. Use some with 
an imbedded key sentence, and a few with the key idea not explicitly 
stated. Put a transparency on the overhead projector. Have students 
read it silently, and copy the sentence they think is the key sentence. 
Have various individuals each read the sentence he selected as the 
key sentence and justify his selection. Now mark on the trans- 
parency the correct sentence. Be sure they all understand why it is 
correct. Begin with the easiest transparency, the key sentence first 
in the paragraph, and progress slowly to the most difficult trans- 
parency, the one with the implied key idea. 

2. Teach students to watch for such statements as the following: 
"Three major terms of the treaty," "Several uses of peroxide are/' 
"In the first place," *'next," "finally." These usually carry the 
supporting details. 

3. Words like "but," "yet,'' "however," "on the contrary," arc 
warning signs that a contradictory statement is coming. Has-e them 
watch for these. "And,'' "moreover," "also," which indicate addi- 
tional facts. 

It is often necessarj^ to teach slower students how to use the notes which 
they have taken or the outline they have developed. The first day, the 
teacher may have them read the expositor)' material; then, with them, 
work out the notes or the outline, whichever is being taught. The following 
day, the teacher may have the .students place their notes in front of them. 
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One m-y read an item aloud; then all may discuss it. In the beginning 
stageb, this will take mudi prompting and encouragement by the teacher. 
After several practice sessions, students will begin to utilize the techniques 
of taking notes on their own. 

The reading of maps, graphs, and charts takes direct teaching also. 
Many times, if students can produce a bar graph, a line graph, a pictorial 
graph, a map, or a chart, they will have a better understanding of these 
graphic representations as they sec them in a text. A circle graph showing 
the percentage of students in each grade in their school can be a beginning 
assignment. A map of the campus with the appropriate legends on it may 
be made. Then the teacher may progress to other exercises involving the 
reading of commercial maps. He may use city maps and have students 
locate their homes. State maps will allow students to plan an imaginary 
weekend excursion, giving the directions, highways, and distances from 
the road map. The reading consultant can frequently provide materials 
for these exercises. 

Time should be spent at the beginning of the year in presenting to 
students a good method of study (2). Research shows that one reading 
of text materials, done properly, is as valuable as several readings done in 
a purposeless, haphazard way. Several methods are current, with most of 
them following a similar pattern of first setting a purpose for the reading; 
then, the actual reading; and finally, some kind of review to clinch 
learnings. In this age of advertising slogans and competition for student 
tune, the method should have a "catchy" tide and an easily remembered 
formula. 

The Survey Q3R Method (5) is a widely-used study tctiinique 
recommended by many readmg consultants. Devised by Francis P. 
Robinson, it is commonly taught under its original name — Survey Q3R 
— or in various adaptations. It generally involves the following steps:* 

1. Survey the material by reading headings, topic and summary sentences 
and, perhaps, the introductory and summary paragraphs. 

2. Question — Questions to guide the careful reading are structured by the 
teacher, or by the student as a result of the surveying. Questions may 
also be formulated from the headings or main ideas. Thus the reading 
is planned in terms of specific purposes, such as answering the questions 
or recognizing the organization. At this time, the student also makes 
tentative plans in terms of the speed and degree of attention to detail 

♦This summary is taken from Toward Better Reading by George Spachc, Garrard 
Publishing Company* Champaign* Hlinois, 1963» p. 345. 
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with which he will read. 

3. Read— The material is now read thoroughly and carefully in a manner 
intended to accomplish the purposes outlined previously. 

4. Recite— A self-recitation is undertaken to dctcimine the pupil's ability 
to recall the content of the material and to answer the questions he has 
proposed to himself. 

5. Review— As a result of the self-recitation, the student knows which 
sections of the material he should review for more thorough under- 
standing or recall. 

Vocabulary f 

Students who arc deficient in reading skills often lack an adequate 
vocabulary. Words arc the building blocks--or, for some students, thc^ 
stumbling blocks— of reading. Each subject matter teacher must assume 
the responsibility for teaching the specialized vocabulary of his subject. 
Here, again, the reading consultant can be helpful in suggesting ways in 
which words may be introduced, in suggesting which words mny give the 
students some difficulty, and in keeping the teachers informed about the 
standardized test results which have to do with vocabulary. 

Lingul^ teach us that words are symbols of reality* We know that 
reading is the association of a given symbol with a word. In short, the 
printed word is the symbol of a symbol. Small wonder, then, that the 
young person who finds abstractions to be difficult, also finds that reading 
is a tiring task that demands more from him than he is willing to give. 
The consultant may help the teacher in presenting new words to students 
in such a manner that the gap from symbol to reality may be more easily 
bridged. 

1. Realia should be used whenever it is possible. "Pretend'* jewels, 
purchased at the variety store, can be viewed, handled, and 
compared, thus making the words topaz, emerald, pearl, amethyst 
more of a reality. Students should use these words orally, then in 
written sentences. After this, a bulletin board display with a small 
treasure chest with these "jewels** spilling out of it will serve as a 
daily reminder (with teacher prompting) of the new words. 
Following this teaching, these words in print will have meaning. 
Similariy, a piece of velvet, a piece of sandpaper, a piece of alabaster 
may give the student first-hand experience with a word. 

2. When the new word is a verb, f requendy the teacher can dramatize 
it. Such words as trudge, dissent, drawl, scowl can be demonstrated. 
Science, homemaking, and industrial arts teachers are indeed 
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fortunate, for by the very nature of their subject matter, they can 
demonstrate many words. 

3. When first-hand experience with the word is impossible, then the 
use of vicarious experience is indicated. Pictures on the bulletin 
board, films, filmstrips, pictures in books, or transparencies used on 
the overhead projector frequently make good substitutes for reality* 

All of us remember with fond ddight the kindergarten child who 
excitedly announced to her mother at the end of her first school day, 
'Teacher says you have to buy me a gun for school tomorrow." 

The mother, disbelieving the strange demand, countered with, ^Teil 
me the exact words your teacher said, dear.*' 

^^She said, *When you come back tomorrow, Tm going to teach you 
how to draw,' and she can't teach me unless I have a gun!" exclaimed 
the young Annie Oakley. 

Words have many meanings: to dress a ddl and to dress a chicken; 
to baste a skirt and to baste the roast; to set the table, to table the motion, 
the multiplication table, the table of contents, the tableland, to turn the 
tables— these are but a few of the words in English which have multiple 
meanings. In fact, multiple-mcanings of words are so common and we 
adults use them so frequently that it is sometimes difficult to remember 
that everx'one may not know the correct meaning unless the context is 
clear. The content area teacher must remember to teach the meaning 
that is correct for that subject 

Idiomatic expressions cause much difficulty, particularly to bilingual 
students. "Treading on thin ice,*' "to pay the piper," "to face the music," 
"to be called on the carpet," "to roll out the red carpet" are but a few* 
When such an expression comes up in class, the teacher may explain it as 
best he can. Then, have students write a short paragraph in which the 
expresston is used in the key sentence. Have the best of these read aloud 
to the class. Youngsters dcispeak the same language, and can frequently 
explain to each other ^ch^'exprcssions in a more understandable way 
than most adults can* 

Although the English teacher usually assumes the responsibility for 
teaching the structure of words, each teacher will find that some structural 
analysis of new vocabulary will help students to understand and to 
remember the new words more easily. For example, the science teacher 
who teaches first the Greek roots, geo and bio, relating them to known 
words of geography and biography, will find students understanding more 
easily the new science terms. Teachmg the root ptero can assist in both 
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the spdling of new scientific terms and the understanding of 55uch' 
classifications. The root word meter means measure in words used in 
science or mathematics^ and makes sijch words as hydrometer, ther- 
mometer and millimeter more meaningful Mathematics, science, social 
studies, and English can all benefit {rom studying prefixes derived from 
foreign numerals. Think of the word meanings which become under- 
standable when we know that ambi, biri, bi, bis, duo, di, an4 txvi all carry 
the meaning of two! The other numerals from one to ten also arc 
represented by various prefixes which arc helpful because they will unlock 
the meaning;^ of many new words. 

Some knowledge of suffixes is also valuable. Science students will find 
'Ous, -ic, and other suffixes to be particularly helpful. Other much-used 
suffixes, -able, -ible, -ful, -er, -or, -ment, -ward, -ive, if the meanings are 
known, can extend the pupil's vocabulary rapidly* 

The consultant may need to assist teachers to understand that research 
shows that words, taught in context, tend to be remembered better than 
words taught in isolation. Also, teachers will want to be reminded of tlic 
value of frequent reviews of words hew to students. 

One amnot leave the discussion of word study and the development of 
meanings without mention of the dictionary. While over-depcndence on 
this tool is not desirable, efficient and intelligent use of the dictionary is 
necessary for good scholarship. All teachers should teach students to use 
the guide words and the key words. Each teacher should call attention 
to the source of the word, and, perhaps, to other forms of the word. The 
number of possible definitions should be noted; then, students should be ^ 
taught to find the definition that fits into the context of the material. 
Students are likely to take the first definition the dictionary lists, whether 
or not it "makes sense** in the sentence. Teachers need to develop in the 
students the habit of demanding meaning from the sentences which they 
read. This is sometimes difficult to do when the reader has for years 
formed the habit of reading words but not demanding any meaning 
from them. 

Teachers can help learners to gain a better concept of the meaning of 
a word by calling attention to the illustrations which are in the dictionar)'. 
However, the slow student is frequently not aware of the significance of 
the little fraction beside the picture of the note **three feet high at 
shoulder" which appears beneath the illustration. If this is explained, or 
if the size is drawn to exact measurements on the chalkboard, he will have 
a better understanding of the meaning or the word. If this is not done, 
.some student will decide that a minnow and a whale are the same size 
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since the illustntUons arc thc^me size! 

Because nothing succeeds like succck, all teachers should encourage 
students to keep a vocabularj- list of ne\Vwords which ihcy have learned. 
These words should Ix reviewed frequently enough that they will really 
Income a part of the students' speaking, reading, and writing vocabularies. 
Such lists, when students really know the meanings of the words, provide 
a genuine sense of accomplishment and satisfaction. 

Increasing Comprehension 

It Is hardly reasonable to expect evcr>' teacher to be an expert teacher 
of reading (8). It is reasonable to expect cx^crj^ teacher to know some of 
the aspects of the teaching of reading which will improve comprehension 
in his subject. These aspects th^^iding consultant can demonstrate by 
tcacliing a class for the subjcctHeacJier. While no consultant will usurp 
the classroom tcacher*s position, teachers should feel free to ask the 
coasulUint to come in and teach a lesson for them to obser\'e. This bcncflts 
the consuluint by affording continuing classroom experiences for him; it 
I)cncfits the teacher by pcrniitting him tc view his class objectively while 
he watches another person at work with his students. Also, the classroom 
teacher can sec how another person adapts the general principles of the 
teaching of reading to a specific subject and a specific class. 

The following activities which will help to incrc;isc the students* 
comprehension skills can ca^^ily be demonstrated by the consulumt and 
can be adapted by the teacher to other lessons. 

First, words new to students must be anticipated and taught. It is no 
more reiisonablc to expect them to read English words which arc 
completely unknown to them than it is to expect them to read foreign 
words. This topic has l)cen previously discussed, and is mentioned here 
or' ts a reminder that this is a basic first step in llie rcading approach to 
an^ learning. 

Next, meaning developed from phrases and sentences Is more than the 
sum of the meanings of the indi\1dual words. "Cold-hearted*' is not a 
statement of the hearths physical temperature, but of a personality 
characteristic. "Hot-headed," "sharp-tongued," "soft drink,*' "top brass*' 
all carry specialized phrase meanings. "In the water*' and "on the water" 
are phrases which differ by only one letter, but the difference in meaning 
of the sentences "He walked in the water" and "He walked on the water" 
is staggering. Teachers must be sure that students understand phrases, 
that they group the right words together into phrases, and that the words 
in the phrases are correctly read. 
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The next logical step, in reading is for the student to understand 
sentences. Students should be able to pick out the subject and the verb ^ 
in most sentences. Thb wiU help them to identify what is bdng talked 
about and what happened. If they are so deficient in language skiUs that 
thb b difficult for thorn to do^ the "telq[ram'' technique dtm works. Thb 
requires them to reduce the sentence to its bare essentiab*^iie subject 
and the verb and perhaps the complement-^without ha>ing to con^der 
the grammatical terms which, to some, form a bk>ck. However, other 
students can readily apply thb use of the study of grammar to reading if 
teachers will only pwit out the connecticm to them. 

In both long sentences and in paragraphs, the "reporter'' method of 
analyzing the sdection will assist many in identif)ing the salient points. 
In thb exercbe, the teacher will Ibt in a column the five W's and H which 
joumalbts use in reporting, leaWng a blank i^Nure after each for the 
student to fin in. The exercise would read thus: 

Read the assigned paragraph. Then answer the questions in the blanks 
provkled. Be brief. 

Who? 

What? 

Where? 

When? 

Why? 

How? 

Teachers can introduce thb exercise by u»ng overhead projector and 
woricing out the first answers with the dasi. 

In addition to the teaching of outlining and note-taking, which have 
already been discussed, teachers will find that having students write short 
summaries in their own words forces them to read for meaning. Since 
thb demands reorganization of the author's materials, it b a difficult and 
comparativdy htgh-levd reading skill. 

Teachers ot industrial arts, science, art, and other laboratory cbsses are 
particular fortunate in having mL;eriab with which they can give concrete 
examples of their subject matter. Teachers shouU take full advant^e of 
thb opportunity. However, ' . cial studies and English are not so happily 
situated. Consequently, the teachers of these subjects need to take 
advantage d the available films, filmstrips, and the overhead projected* 
with its nexhaustible — depending upon the teacher's alertness and 
certainty — supply of transparencies. They also need to use records, tape 
recorders, and any other available audio-visual suds in order to recreate 
the past or to make the dbtant and the foreign near-at-hand and 
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understandable* Field trips, whenever they arc possible, arc needed to 
build a background of experience for many young people* However, when 
it is impoflsifajc to take thein to the far away places, these must be brought 
to class via modem audio-\isua) aidi 

Bdiind-the-Scenes Duties 

Just as the activities which arc pertinent to teaching include many 
things other than the actual minutes f^t before the class, so the activities 
which ;ane pertinent to the work of a reading consultant in relationship to 
the content dnssroom involve many activities other than the dcmoiistration 
class. Before and after class, the teacher perfomis those tasks which make 
teaching a success or doom it to failure* Lesson pbnning, arranging the 
classroom and assembling the equipment, grading and studying papers, 
the reading, studying, and thinking which the toacher does away from 
the class arc crucial to the act of teaching. Before and after the classroom 
visit and demonstration the consultant prepares to make his work d value 
to the teacher and to the students (6)* 

iStudents in need of hdp cannot be identified and their problems 
diagnosed unless the rij^t tests are selected, properly administered, and 
the results correcdy interpreted* All of this information mast then be 
translated into good, classroom planning* The reading coasultant speeds 
to devote much time to the planning and the implementation of a good 
formal testing program. 

The reading consultant must be expert in the use of informal evalua- 
tions as well as formal* No day should dapse without informal evaluation 
by the teacher, and the reading consultant can assist teachen in planning 
for these daily evaluations* Teacher*made tests, which are an irnpo:rtant 
part of teaching and evaluation, should be familiar to the consultant so 
that hdp can be given to teachens in this crucial area* Guides can be 
devdoped to assist teachers, and the devdopment of such bulletins, if 
prepared by teacher committees, will serve as excdtent in-service training* 

The reading consultant should be able to hdp teachers in devdoping 
the organization in their classrooms which will best implement the 
teaching that is needed* If test results show that students have a range of 
many years in their reading abilities, it is unrealistic to orcranize the dass 
so that all will theoretically move together througL . the course* 
Teachers will need suggestions and demonstrations on w^ i md how to 
group and on the use of multi-levd materials that mecr . cific needs* 
Consultants need to be skillful in helping teachers devdop u patterns of 
classroom grouping which will be most efficadous* 
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A rulc-of-thutnb guide to indicate the range of reading levels in the 
averse classroom is two-thirds of the age of the students. This means 
that the average class of fifteen-y^ar-old students v*ill have a ten year 
span from the poorest reader to the best. For this reason a graded list of 
available books must be accessible to teachers and to librarians. This will 
need to be revised as new high-interest, low-reading-lcvd materials come 
on the market. But such lists arc valueless unless teachers are skillful in 
individualizing work. Just as one improves his swimming by practicing, 
one learns reading by reading. Again, the consultant should be able to 
help the teacher in this planning, both in the selection of books and in the 
effective use of them, to encourage wide reading by alL 

Finally, research should alwax-s be a part of the program. As new 
equipment, new methods, and new books become available, they will need 
to be classroom tested to see whether or not they will aid the instructiohai 
progmm. But just because an item is new docs not cam it a right to a 
classroom test. The o>nsultant should read,- check, observe, and c nsult 
others about such innovations. Those which look as though the\' have 
promise of strengthening the reading program should be classroom tested. 
This will involve the jud of dasa-oom teachers, providing them with 
in-service training, and designing the proper evaluation so that the 
innovation will have a fair trial. 
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5 •Using Writing to Help . ^ Poor Reader 



^EACHERs have long assumed that a relationship between reading and 

writing exists and have long urged the union of composition and 
literature in the classroom. Howcx-er, most of the attempts at integration 
have been futile, for they turn to reading assignments for nothing more 
than theme topics. The waj:s in which each dimeasien can be ascd to 
strengthen the other remain relatively unexplored. 

When our school Ixrcamc involved in the task of writing a curricuhim 
guide' in composition, it became obvious that it would be neccssar)- not 
only to examine the process of composing itself but also to investigate its 
relationship to literature. The results of ottr^cfforts to design a new 
curriculum suggest ways that reading and writing can be brought closer 
together so that one will facilitate learning the other. 

We have given some thought to the notion that we can get the greatest 
returns from both writmg and reading instruction if the emphasis is on 
writing first. Why begin with writing? It may well be through the painful 
process of organizing and composing that the student can grasp the full 
structure and meaning of what someone else has written. There is more 
psychological pash to initiating a communication than there is to receiving 
one. Because writing is an intensive learning siuiation, the student kams 
better and retains longer. Skills which have become fixed through writing 
iire more readily available for transfer to reading. 

In considering the writing-to-rcading emphasis, we have identified a 
numl)er of concepts common to lx)th the reading and writing processes. 
This paper discusses specific techniques related to two of these concepts: 

( 1 ) the concept of structure, including lx)th unity and coherence, and 

(2) the concept of specificity. 
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USING WRITING TO HELP THE POOR READER 



The Concept of Structure 
Whether Tt deals with fact or fancy, whether it is an expository essay 
marshalling hard, cold facts or an cmotion-stirring poem that meditated 
death, whether it is as short as a sentence or as long as a novel, all good 
writing has structure. It is never just an amorphous mass of words; 
instead, it Ls a pattern of words carefully shaped and fitted together in 
such a way as to create a harmonioas whole. Many poor readers— and 
• writers, too— see only the amorphous mass. They do not think in terms 
of examining the separate chunks or parts and then of the need to unify 
these chunks to arrive at the intended meaning. Even if the reader makes 
some such attempt, he often puts the pieces together in a random order 
without understanding that they must be disciplined in the same way 
that the writer himself disdplmed them. Or he will disregard the 
multiplicity of parts and attach too much importance to just one of them, 
not understanding that the real meaning is the sum of all the parts! 
Obviously, none of these attempts establishes any real communication, 
for the communication itself has not been perceived as a structure. 
Structure, then, shapes meaning. And if structure- the parts of the whole 
and the relationships of these part&--shapes meaning, then students must 
be sensitive to structure in units of various sizes as well as forms of various 
kinds. The relatioaships among words in sentences, sentences in para- 
graphs, paragraphs in longer essays; the relationships of stanzas in poetry 
and elements in a short story— all should be tiught at increasing le\ els of 
difficulty. 

Recognizing the cruciality of this concept, teachers in our school have 
been devising and experimenting with writing^o-reading techniques that 
might lead students to recognition of structural unity. Two of these are 
known as the key word technique and the cognitive map technique. 

With the key word technique, students are taught to strip sentences 
down to their essential message-carrx ing words so that the main idea-detail 
—pattern in paragraphs stands out. The use of this idea, developed by 
Robinson (2), has been previously reported by others (/). It has, 
however, always been discussed as a technique for helping students 
recognize .structure in their reading. We would like to suggest that we 
change the emphasis. Instead of using it as a device for merely pointing 
out structure in their reading, why not actively involve students and have 
them use it as a device for building structure into their writing? Surely if 
students become intimately concerned with the technique through the 
process of writing, there is greater likelihood that it will be used for 
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problem-solving in reading. 

The first step, then, is the unguided writing, of a paragraph. Next, the 
class may be asked to look at a challenging paragraph sample. This should 
be viewed as writing, not reading — ^somebody wrote this; now what was 
he trying to say? Each student decides on a main idea and writes it down. 
The teacher polls, the class members and writes on the board whatever 
variety of main ideas is su^ested. The lack of agreement becomes obvious 
and along with this the need for a skill to help students decide what the 
writer is really sayii^ is neatly established. Now, the key word technique 
is introduced. At this pointy comparing to a telegram or cablegram helps 
to explain the principle; placing a dollar value on words keeps interest 
high. Students practice the technique together, reducing sentences placed 
on the board to thdr message-carrying elements. 

Following work on single sentences, students transfer the key word 
skill to practice paragraphs. They list the key words from each sentence 
in a column, then note that all but one are details of the same density or 
value. This is the general statement that sums up the idea of all the others 
and is therefore the main idea. The class returns to the original sample, 
using the newly-learned technique to reach agreement on the correct 
answer. 

Students now examine additional writing samples in order to establish 
two criteria for a well-structured paragraph: (1) that there be a clear 
statement of a tofnc idea; and (2) that it include only details which 
directly support that idea. 

A topic sentence is often problematical. It must not only name the 
topic but also tell something about it. It is the lead sentence and as-such 
whatever follows in the paragraph is directed by it. Therefore, it must 
sufficiently limit the subject and set up the goals to be achieved. The class 
first writes several topic sentences together; then they study paragraphs 
from which the topic sentences have been removed and write topic 
sentences of their own. This forces careful attention to each of the parts, 
for the topic sentence must cover everything; yet it cannot promise more 
than the sum of its parts will add up to. 

Student paragraphs arc returned and examined in groups in terms of 
the two criteria established. The students discover that their own para- 
graphs fall far short of achieving unity, but they now have some basis fot« 
revision. And in the process of revision itself the concept of structure is 
reinforced. 

Once the students have this concept well in mind, we take them to 
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selected paragraphs in their textbooks and ask them to impose the 
structure they have practiced to what someone else has written. In other 
words, we ask them to read for the main idea-related details pattern. So 
far, of course, we have achieved a good measure of success in bringing 
students to this point. Systematic use of the key word technique nearly 
always brings this result. What we are striving for, then, is that step 
beyond in which the student can not only apply the technique on demand, 
but does apply it as a matter of course on his own. Again, our idea is that 
the internalization of the concept of structure is more likely to occur 
through the .writing process. We therefore move back to a writing activity, 
this time concentrating on making paragraphs better by adding a sufficient 
number of "juicy" details. Students are led again through the writing- 
evaluating-revising cycle, with the demand for "juiciness" contributing to 
the concept of completeness as. an aspect of unit}'. 
" Now we tum^back to reading — to apply what we know about the 
writing process there. The teacher leads students through a longer sample 
article, noting with them the key words of sentences; the main ideas of 
paragraphs; the details which support the main idea, calling special 
attention to the fact that supporting details for a single main idea may 
continue for several paragraphs. Following this detailed analysis, students 
are given a longer article to analyze and summarize on their own. They 
should at this point be able to attack the article intelligently and come up 
with a restatement of the author's main ideas. Hopefully, they will also 
habitually use the skill they have learned. While it is too early for us to 
offer any empirical evidence that this really does occur, we have a good 
deal of ^subjective evidence from the teachers who have used the technique. 
They report that students not only plan their own writing but they can 
see a plan in other's writing as well. And ti^ey remember better. Words 
are no longer just an amorphous mass to students for they can pick out 
main ideas and hang sub-detaik onto them. 

It should be noted that writing and reading practice with the key word 
technique includes main ideas in a variety of positions within the 
paragraph: beginning, middle, end, within two or three sentences, and 
in a combination of first and last sentences. In addition to this compre-^ 
heasive work with main ideas expressed, practice includes work with 
main ideas implied. 

We do not claim that the technique is e'>:citing. However, the 
description of the technique as given here is skeletal. Good teachers will 
bring to this framework activities and materials that will reflect the force 
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of their own personalities. Nor do >ve claim that the technique is new. 
We feel, however, that our writing-to-reading emphasis adds a dimension 
which is worth consideration. 

Another technique for dealing with the concept of unity in exposition 
has resulted from experimentation with programed learning directed by 
John Ginther at the University of Chicago. It involves carefully programed 
lessons in which teacher and student develop cognitive maps patterned 
after samples of good paragraph writing. Students follow a cognitive map 
in writing paragraphs of their own. The map prescribes the route that 
must be followed to accomplish the lesson's purpose — in this case, para- 
graph unity. It shows students where to begin and where they want to go 
and prescribes each step to be taken between the starting point and the 
destination. 

Like the architect's plan the builder uses to erect a house, this is a 
precise plan to be followed in building paragraphs. A typical map for a 
paragraph containing a clear main idea statement fully developed by 
details would begin with a pattern for creating a main idea sentence. 
Thus, the student might be directed to name a person he knows, a group 
of people, or a familiar object. To this he would add **js always," or **is 
usually," or **always looks," and then conclude the sentence by naming 
a way his subject acts or looks. Following this pattern, a student might 
write a sentence like, **My little brother is always pretending." Having 
developed a main idea sentence, he is then directed to follow a very 
specific set of instructions, such as: (1) make a list of three or more 
details that could make your statement about your subject vividly clear 
to a reader; (2) for each detail you listed, write two good sentences, one 
of which introduces the detail and states it in a general way and one of 
which explains and clarifies your detail; (3) after the last detail sentence, 
write a sentence that makes some general statement about the subject of 
your paragraph, a statement that is based on the evidence you have 
presented. By following such a plan, even the slowest of students is more 
likely to build fully-developed and unified paragraphs. 

Through a number of programed lessons, students examine samples of 
both good and bad writing, so that over a period of time, they develop 
several cognitive maps. The decisions they make in creating their maps 
are dictated by those things the teachers involved have decided arc basic 
to composition : ( 1 ) unity — topic sentences that limit the subject and set 
up goals and are developed by pertinent details; (2) order — details that 
are not simply random but are carefully arranged for effect and for 
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communicating true relationships; and (3) purpose— subjects that are 
treated subjectively or objectively depending on the particular message 
to be communicated, the writer's own attitude toward his message, and 
the audience toward which it is to be directed. 

The similarity of these writing goals to those considered basic to reading 
is striking! In fact, the ideas dealt with and the student behavior 
demanded by both the key word and the cognitive map techniques are 
practically identical. Yet one was conceived as a writing-to-rcading 
program while the other was conceived as a writing program only. We 
should note here that two groups of people worked independently to 
structure programs — one to aid reading, the other to aid writing — yet 
came up with the same behaviors to be developed. We have some 
subjective evidence that the writing-to-reading program works. Therefore, 
asking students to do the same thing, regardless of purpose, should also 
produce results. What this confirms, of course, is that reading and writing 
are highly interrelated by organization. An awareness of what goes into 
his own wrifing must surely increase a student's awareness of what he 
should draw out of his reading! 

We recognize that teachers have long used some sort of outlining 
tedmique in teaching both writing and reading. Our use of these 
techniques is different only in tKe^nception of the individual lesson as a 
highly structured, step-by-step process, which moves through a pre- 
determined sequence. Both techniques were developed in this way because 
of two basic assumptions: that students learn best if they know what 
steps they need to take to solve a problem, and that there is a greater 
likelihood that they will meet with success if the separate steps are small 
and lead to attainable goak. But what about this emphasis on structure? 
Are we trying to reduce creativity to a formula? By forcing students into 
methods of development, by giving them maps to follow, are we stifling 
the unconscious creativity that might otherwise emei^e? Of couree there 
will always be the successful unschooled papers. The unschooled paper, 
howev^er, is like the work of the primitive artist. Teach a primitive artist 
and he may lose his art. So it is with the writer. The freshness and reality 
of his unschooled attempts may be lost when we put him into a harness. 
His unharnessed flair, however, will not serve him in demanding situa- 
tions. Because his needs in composition become steadily more sophisticated 
and rigorous, we must attempt to school his "primitive" writing. 

Whitehead's conception of education as movement from freedom to 
discipline and back to freedom again has application here (5). When we 
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try to move a student from freedom to discipline, we must expect avt 
attendant loss of spontaneity. His writing may lack its previous freshness 
and honesty but it will gain in structure, And, once he gets used to 
working within this structure, he can then reach out for new powers of 
expression, more potent now because they are marshalled by a basic 
framework. 

This delineates for us the three kinds of writing behavior we can expect 
of our students. Some few of our students can never be disciplined. They 
will retain their primitive art and will occasionally, 6y some accident of 
circumstance, succeed. Many of our students will accept the discipline 
willingly, and find it safe and comfortable. Although they will never go 
beyond it, they will find in the discipline itself that they can indeed 
produce something, where nothing before existed. Other students, 
although they chafe at discipline for a while, will learn to use it as a tool. 
And with this tool, they will be able to achieve even more than was 
previously possible. 

Beyond unity, another aspect of structure to be considered is coherence. 
To ignore the structural devices which change meaning is to get a 
distorted message. Of course, teachers have always pointed out devices of 
coherence. But mere **show and tell" has apparently helped little; for, in 
spite of training, students still do not use these devices or signals, well. 
Perhaps we can establish the use of these signals in reading by demanding 
their use in writing. 

Word order itself is an important signal to meaning. If the student is 
to deal with much of the literature in our books and anthologies, then 
he must understand not only the basic subject-verb-object structure of 
language, but beyond this he must see that a writer uses m?iny deviations 
from this normal structure and creates from it many complex formations. 

One way to help students become aware of the variety and complexity 
of structure is to have them build sentences of their own, Starting with 
a simple subject-verb-object .skeleton, students can be taught to stretch 
the sentence by adding adjective or adverb modifiers, appositives, parti- 
cipial or prepositional phrases, and clauses. Thus, ways to build more 
mature sentence patterns can be explored. Also, students can learn to 
manipulate these patterns, changing order of placement and therefore 
relationships and meaning as well. They can learn, for example, that a 
shift in the placement of a subordinate conjunction can make the same 
sentence tell a different stor>'. "When Mother turned her head, the baby 
drank her coffee,*' can be turned into "Mother turned her head when the 
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baby drank her coffee/* Both are correct, but the meaning has certainly 
changed! 

After this specific practice on sentence variety and complexity, students 
can be directed to analyze their own compositions. In this analysis, they 
will most likely discover frequent use of a simple and compound sentence 
pattern. They should now be able to judge which of these sentences are 
eflfective as they stand; those that are immature and ineffective they 
should be able to revise in such a %'vay that they better signal the meaning 
intended.* 

Students can be alerted to word order not only by generating sentences 
of their own but also by imitating models. In imitation, our concern is 
not so much with what the author did, but how he did it. It might be 
fairly easy to train students to echo Hemingway and to produce one, two, 
or even thirty Hemingways of the moment. But our concern is with the 
process rather than the product. Therefore, we do more than imitate; we 
ask questions about his language, his ideas, his relationships in order to 
answer: "How did the author achieve his effect?" 

The sentence patterns proposed by Wolfe in a recent English Journal 
are a good example of the employment of models for imitation (4), The 
student, by imitating specific sentences, is alerted to the possibilities of 
their various elements and forced to experiment with them. Thus, through 
the activity of composition, he is encouraged to increase his own repertoire 
of sentence structures — perhaps better able to contain the ideas he is 
waiting to express, and certainly better able to understand the ideas 
someone else has written. Always we arc focusing on the process by which 
ideas arc communicated rather than on the product of the effort. Thus, 
the student gains insight into writing and reading simultaneously. 

Forced to wrestle with his own words through generating sentences of 
his own and imitating models, a student should develop real insights into 
both the logical and structural devices of coherence. He will learn the use 
of logical connectives; through actual practice with "moreover/* "how- 
ever,** "because,"' or "since** he will see that their use commits him to 
the establishment of certain thought relationships. He will also sec the 
relationships signalled by structural connectives. The use of certain 
structural signals such as "in the beginning,*' "next,** or "later** — or even 
the more subtle grammatical constructions like parallelism — will make 
him more aware of these signals when he encounters them in his reading. 

•From a scries of lessons in grammar and sentence building designed by Mcarl 
Dodge and used in his classes in Skokie Junior High School, Winnetka, Illinois. 
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Ideally, the student should sec a picture of what he wishes to write in 
terms of a lead sentence in a big block at the top and details in smaller 
blocks attached to the larger block, either coordinately or subordinately; 
thus, he plots a mental diagram of relationships. Hopefully, as a reader he 
can then reproduce another writer's diagram. 

The same devices for achieving coherence apply whether we are 
relating sentences within par^raphs or paragraphs within longer pieces 
of writing. And again the creation of a highly structured series of lc^.sons 
can help students to understand and practice the relationships involved. 
As a preliminary overvie v^, the class should be led through the analysis 
of the structure of a model four or five paragraph theme. The students 
can then be divided into groups for the writing, evaluating, and revising 
of a single paragraph. Each group develops a paragraph on a different 
aspect of the same general topic. Then, in order to see the larger relation- 
ships for himself, the student can be given a mimeographed set of each of 
the group paragraphs and a set of directions by which ho can combin-^ 
the separate paragraphs into a longer theme. Given the individual 
paragraphs, he must now create a coherent structure which unites them. 
His directions will guide him through these steps: (I) deciding what 
over-all theme topic the paragraphs fit; (2) deciding what paragraph 
order is the most effective; (3) writing an introductory paragraph which 
accomplishes certain specified goals; (4) re-writing the first sentence of 
each paragraph to achieve smooth transition; and (5) writing a a)n- 
cluding paragraph which effectively summarizes according to certain 
5;pecified goals. Since the student does not re-copy the paragraphs them- 
selves, what he has written stands out as the skeleton which shapes a 
longer communication. 

This discussion has thus far been concerned with increasing a student's 
awareness of structure. Structure in itself, however, is not communication. 
We must be equally concerned with the details that give structure its 
meaning, its flesh and blood. Thus we must be equally concerned with 
the concept of specificity. 

The Concept of Specificity 
Teachers complain that students' themes say nothing! Students com- 
plain that they have nothing to say. They seem to think and write in 
generalities. Their papers are often like outlines — thoughts remain cold 
and unprojected and ideas bare and unsupported. Note, for instance, this 
example. 
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I don't think Fdiikc a woman president I don't think they would 
be right for the job! What I mean by this is a person suited for the 
seat of the preddency is one of special talent A woman may have this 
talent, sure, but she does not belong as pre^dent My opinion m»y vary 
from others but it's mine and like everj^body else, **I Aink I'm right." 

This, of course, is glaringly bad, for its idea is completdy unsupported. 
It's an "I Think What I Think Because I Think le' theme. 

Here is a part of a paragraph which illustrates another common 
problem. 

It was the first day of hunting season and my father, brother and 
myself were anxious to get out on the field. We arrived at the farm 
where we were to hunt that day about six o'clock. After checking the 
guns we loaded them. We spread out over an area and started walking. 
Almost at once, a pheasant fell and I reloaded just in time, for just 
then tvio more shot yp., I got one and my father got the other. All 
together we got five that day, but I was especially happy because it was 
the first time I had shot a pheasant The pheasants tasted especially 
good at Thanksgivmg dinner. 

This paragraph is structurally all right but it is run-of-the-mill; it is 
pedestrian, lacking that come-alive quality a good communication needs. 
.\s teachers, we often mark these themes, "Add more concrete details!" 
But our directions themselves lack Ihc specificity we are asking for. 
Seldom does a student know how to add more concrete detail and our 
bare-boned comment doesn't help. How can we help a student to be 
more concrete and what will it mean for his reading? 

Whether our goal is utilitarian prose or narration, the ideas need to be 
fully supported. Practicing specific methods of support is one way that 
students can learn to be more concrete. There are many methods of 
support and there is no one list of methods upon which everyone agrees. 
Others may find overlappings or omissions, but the following list has 
served us well: 

(1) general to particular; 

(2) particular to general; 

(3) division or enumeration; 

(4) comparison and contrast; 

(5) details of space or time; 

(6) definition; 
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(7) cause and effect; 

(8) analogy. 

Each of these may be con»dered a method of support for sentences or 
paragraphs,- or even longer, thcmS; and students can examine all in 
order to make some discoveries, ^hey will undoubtedly discover that 
occasionally a paragraph Is a pure breed, using only a single method of 
support. More often, however, they will identify several methods of 
iSupport combined .within a single paragraph. They will discover, too, that 
topic sentences often dictate the kind -of support which the paragraph 
must develop. A student should recognize that a sentence like Airplane 
accidents can be related to weather conditions," demands a cause and 
effect development. If he encounters a sentence like "There are roughly 
three types of teen-agers," he should be instantly alerted to look for the 
enumeration of the three kinds. 

Such discoveries should be fixed" by writing practice. The student 
himself should write topic sentences which demand a specific method of 
support By rewriting the same topic sentences, framing them so that they 
require different kinds of support. Having worked with various kinds of 
supports, he is prepared to write paragraphs for which he chooses the 
method of development that best fits what he wants to say. This writing 
practice can be reinforced by directing students to readings which them- 
selves follow these methods and by noting that the use of specific kinds 
of support has given the writer something to say!^ 

Had the student who objected to a woman for President known that 
he could support his statement with examples or with comparisons or with 
a definition of role or with a combination of these, his writing, too, would 
have gained "something to say." 

We have observed in the telling of the hunting episode a thin para- 
graph. With few details that fatten its meaning, it has littic or no impact 
on the reader. Perhaps the work of Francis Christcnsen* has application 
here and will prove an aid not only to our students' writing but to their 
reading as well. One of the aspects of Christcnscn's work on the generative 
rhetoric of the sentence is hi$ work on sentence expansion. There is a 
certain gift of language which, admittedly, no one can communicate; h? 

•Syntax and the Rhetoric of the Sentence, Grade 9, Student, Packet: Espci imciital 
Nfatcrials, based on the work of Fran'-is Chri^tensen (The University of Nebraska: 
Nebraska Curriculum Development Center, 1965). . 

The Rhetoric of Short Units of the Composition, Grade JO, Student Packet: 
Experimental Materials, based on the work of Francis Christenscn (The University of 
Nebraska: Nebraska Curriculum Development Center, 1965) . 
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believes^ however, that specificity and the use of concrete details, and 
therefore something of style, can and should be taught. He describes three 
ways in which the thin stream of base words^the nouns and verbs — can 
be sharpened: by adding a quality, by pointing to some part or detail^ by 
suggesting a likeness to something else. Take the word field in the first 
sentence of our hunting theme. We can sharpen >ts image by adding {I) 
a quality: siubbled field; (2) a detail: field stark against the dawn; or 
{3) a likeness: field like d deserted battleground. Arrived can be sharp- 
rned by the same three methods: ( 1 ) Add a quality and you have arrived 
excitedly; (2) add a detail and you have arrived with anticipation; and 
(3) add a likeness and you h^ivcarrived silently, like a morning breeze on 
a quiet summer day. 

Through exercises such as thb, a student is forced to draw on sense 
impressions. We have found conUf *Ied exercises on the use of sense 
in. sessions, even without the Chrlstenscn framework, extremely success- 
ful. There is always play with words; use of comparative and imaginative 
langUi-vge flowers; and the student is forced to acute observation which 
might even lead him to a greater awareness of life. Is it not possible thai 
.something of this aesthetic sense will be transferred to the study of 
literature? 

Alerting students to specificity through ways that are both practical 
and imaginative should help to carry them through the poetic descriptions 
of a Willa Gather; through the sharp images of a John Knowles; the 
vividness of a McKinlay Kantor;* and the emotions of a Bront6 or a 
Browning. 

Conclusion 

We are not suggesting that it b possible to reduce the thinking skills of 
writing and reading to a science. We are suggesting only that by 
developing a careful program that moves step-by-step toward devcbping 
the behaviors common to both writing and reading, we can provide a 
framework through which students can gain facility as consumers as well 
as producers of a communication. 

The bulk of the reading-writing experiences discussed here deals with 
the skilb of exposition. An inspired curriculum, however,, will provide 
just as carefully for literature. It is in this area that we are now focusing 
attention. Ag^, the concepts of spedfidty and structure are central to 
t!ie units we are planning, for we believe that the more students learn 
about how an author created his work the more they will discover 
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meaning. Again, too, writing and reading lessons arc intiniately related, 
for we bctieve that in the attempt to create or imitate a certain form or 
genre, students will come to a greater appreciation and understanding of 
it. In our planning, then, stnicturc is the key; for a knowledge of structure 
can be transferred from one learning situation to another and thus 
Incomes a tool for further learning. 
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6. Evaluating the Author's Theme in 
Literature 

A CCORDING TO Chase, thc inability of many readers today to read 
^ rtflectivdy b a "h^hcr illiteracy "* In other words, such readers arc 
unable to rdatc thc world of ideas which they encounter in print to the 
real world of their own experiences. 

•Francis S.* Chase. "^In the Next Decade/* Controvmud Issues in Reading and 
Promising Solutions (edited by Helen M. Robinson) . Chtczgo: University of Chicagp 
Press, 1961. p. 7-18. 

Chase is not ^peaking, in this instance, of people who have bade 
reading problems. He is concerned with student and with alumni of the 
American system of education who know how to read and, perhaps, even 
want to; and yet these students do not read material of hi^. quality with 
suffident understanding or reflection. As a result, such readers remain 
impoverished for enlightenment concerning themselves and the world 
around them* ^ ^ 

Is Chase's theas valid? Do the literacy prog.-ams of our high schools 
produce victims of *1iigher illiteracy?** 

In an eff ^^rt to appraise the amount as well as the calibre of independent 
reading of students in a Chicago subjufban high school, thc head of the 
Englisli Department submitted a questioimsure to these students with the 
folljwing directi< : "List below thc books that you have read once and 
would enjoy reading again.** 

Few English department chairmen in our schools today would be 
surprised at the responses. For the most part, students listed only those 
books which they had been required to read in class. Ivanhoe, The 
Scarlet Letter, and GuUiver^s Travels were prominent among the choices. 
Included also ware titles of individual diort stories, along with titles of 
current movies and, in one case, The Chicago Tribune was listed. 
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Supposedly, the puq>osc of the literature pr(^ram in American high 
schools is dual in nature. High 3chool students should not only become 
acquainted with a few great literary works, but hopefully will also become 
so .stimulated as to pursue more literature of equal quality for the rest of 
their lives. This pursuit is certainly coasidered.a basic characteristic of an 
"educated'' American. 

Consequendy, two trends were looked for among the data accrued by 
thb questionnaire. First, did students, who enjoyed a particular litcrar>' 
selection in class, search for and find other work by the same author to 
read independcndy? Second, did students tend to "catch fire" with a 
particular topic brought forth by the study of a literar}' work and therefore 
search out other writing on that topic? 

In a small number of cases these trends were evident. For example, 
scT'c students after reading J. D. Salinger's Catcher in the Rye as a class 
assignment, did follow, on their own, with Frannie and Zooey. Or some 
students followed Catcher in the Rye with other books concerning the 
world of the teenager, such as John Knowles' A Separate Peace. 

in fact, the analy-sis of specific topics pursued indepcndendy proved to 
be most enlightening. One would expect high school boySy who read 
independcndy, to dwell on such topics as sports cars or athletics and 
expect girls to spc d their leisure time reading books of high romance. 
Indeed, these topics were evident; but they were not the most pre\'alent. 
The data revealed that the number one topic to be pursued in independent 
reading for this particular high school was that of religion. The second 
wsis tluit of racial issues. The third was concerned with general teenage 
social adjustment. Apparcndy then, some teenagers do look to good 
literature fr.*^ an explanation of the world around them and for insight 
into themselves. Such readers arc not victims of h^her illiteracy. Yet, 
despite the afms of literature programs, the number of these enlightened 
readers Is small. Why? 

Science Versus Spirit 

We are all ver\* much impressed these day's with the fact that the genius 
of map has turned the old frontiers of science into thresholds of new 
understanding. Commander White's walk in space annihilated many 
misconceptions concerning the dangers of celestial travel which until now 
have inhibited a future landing on the moon. At the same time, scientific 
discoveries in the area of genetics are leading to the unraveling of the 
my'stcries of heredity. Yet, behind this intellectual progress lies the promise 
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that these scientific concepts, now coming to light, within ten years will 
be as obsolete as yesterday's scrub board. 

Because of the excitement engendered by these ^^breakthroughs" in 
science and because of the rivalry now rampant among international 
ideologies to enhance prestige through scientific achievements, academic 
institutions throughout the world are crowding their curriculums with 
courses of mathematics, natural science, ph>'sics, and chemistry. Inter- 
spersed among these subjects are those of engineering, electronics, and the 
mechanical arts. Indeed, man with accelerating speed presses to under- 
stand the flesh of which he is made and the clay upon which he lives. 

Yet, even a child senses that there is another side of man. Along with 
the power of his reason there is the depth of his feeling. Along with the 
hunger of his mind for understanding of the universe, there is the thirst 
of his spirit for an understanding of himself. In our age, man is glutting 
his mind with knowledge of the worid while his spirit is starving for' 
in^ght 

This deart* of insight is serious. In our time poliomyelitis can be wiped 
from the earth; yet, no one knows why the German nation went insane 
and ravaged the world like a plague to the price of half a billion ^uls. 
Mars has been found to be a dead worid; yet, no one can determine a 
universally acceptable purpose for life on our planet. The American 
people are the most opulent and healthy in histbrx'; yet, suicide is a 
leading .ase among our youth. 

The Need for the Study of Literature 

The questions raised by man ^ search of understanding about himself 
cannot be delegated by educators solely to the attention of philosophers 
and to the chur^ u If education is to prepare young people for the future 
demands of life, then education must teach students to fulfill spiritual «is 
well as physical needs. 

The laboratoF\' in which man studies the problems of his spirit is the 
medium of art. ITirough art, man tries to solve the riddles of love and 
loneliness, of life and death. Man continually changes his environment in 
order to alleviate problems concerning his physical needs. As a result, his 
tools grow obsolete, his shelters become inore romplex, his cities are 
altered, his civilizations crumble and arc forgotten. But man, as yet, has 
discovered very little aljout how to anc\'iatc the problems of his spirit. 
Consequenrij, the avtifices through which he has discourse on these 
problems do not lose their ineanincf. 
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Perhaps the most significant medium through which man speaks 
directly to himself is literature. Most of this dialogue is banal; yet, within 
each generation there arc, perhaps, a dozen minds of such brilliance and 
understanding that what they add to this dialogue is of universal 
importance. Because these artists speak through literature, their thinking 
is immortal. As the centuries have rolled by, this vast storehouse of 
understanding has increased a thousand fold. According to Somerset 
Maugham, a man would need over two and a half life spans of constant 
reading to read all of the world's significant books, 

A tragedy of our day Ls that many students hardly attend to this type 
of reading. Indeed, publishers are waxing fat over the current upsurge of 
the book market; yet, the literary quality of most of this material is 
questionable. Much of it lacks artistic expression and the thinking mani- 
fested Ls insipid. Rather than generating insight within the reader, most 
best sellers today misguide and confuse him. 

Educators commonly react to this situation w'ith the comment that 
many students have neither the intelligence nor the. imagination to read 
good books. To some extent^ perhaps, this opinion is true. Yet, this writer 
would rather listen to the laments of the students themselves for the 
answer. What teacher of literature has not heard a bright student reply, 
after reading for a moment, "I don't get it." Such a student docs not 
mean that he cannot reco^(;;nize the words nor that he cannot grasp wliat 
the author is telling him» What he docs mean is that he does not perceive 
what the author is^ saying. In other words, he cannot sec the application 
of the author's theme to his own experienre. No wonder ! W^hen has he 
been taught specific skills by which to see what the author means as well 
.IS what he tells? 

Is not a great part of the problem, then, one of teaching literary' 
appreciation? Do the airrent methods of teaching literature give a student 
skill with which to guide his mind towards understanding, interpretation, 
and integration of the ideas within a good book? 

Methods of Teaching Literature 

For the past three years this writer has had the opportunity to obsen e 
a great many literature chsscs at high school lc\'el. For the most part, 
these classes contained students who had at least avenige intelligence and 
who, according to reading survey tests, could read at least with the 
expected proficiency of their age and class. Yet^ most of these students 
read only under academic compulsion. 
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During his observation, this writer noted three types of teaching 
methods generally used in the presentation of literary ^selections. For 
example, he remembers one teacher standing before the class with an 
anthology opened to a selection by^Thoreau. "What docs that mean?" 
she asked repeatedly, as the students dragged their minds from one' 
mid-nineteenth century phrase to another. Progress was difficult, tiresome, 
and slow. With the ringing of the bell this teacher prompdy shut her book 
— although only approximately a column and a half of the selection had 
been covered — ^and announced to the dass, "That ends Thoreau. Now, 
tomorrow we will take up Emerson.'* What skills for reading literature 
had this class learned during the hour? Apparendy, they had accomplished 
litde else than the translation of some nineteenth century idioms. Yet, 
such a teaching technique, exemplified by this teacher's presentation, 
appeared to this writer to be one of the most common procedures used for 
the teaching of literature. 

Another teacher comes to this writer's mind. A teacher with an opened 
anthology against her ample breast repeatedly asked, *Then what hap- 
pened? And then what?" Only three of the twenty-five students in the 
class were responding, each attempting to outdo the others in unfolding 
the plot of the selectbn under discussion. The other twenty-two students 
talked quiedy with one another or stared into space. What literary reading 
skill was being presented in this class? Apparendy, the ability to follow 
Sequences or the ability to anticipate an outcome were being developed — 
but litde clse.^ Yet, according to this writer's observation, the "Then 
what?' method seems to be the next most common in the teaching of_ 
literature. 

When discussing assigned reading for a literature class, some teachers 
would ask such questions as, "Do you like Scarlet O'Hara? Would you 
like her as a friend?** These teachers at least would be giving their 
students experience in character analysis, a skill which comes close to the 
purpose of studjing literature. 

Very seldom during his observations did this writer encounter a teacher 
who directed his students towards understanding the author^s theme. In 
other words, seldom did students understand that the selections being 
studied were works of art. Seldom did the students realize that as works 
of art, these selections had personal explanations of life circumstances. 
And regrettably, when a theme was discovered litde was done with it 
other than to classify it under one of the three standard and meaningless 
categories: Man versus Man, Man versus Nature, and Man versus 
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Himself. No attempt was made to guide the student into integrating the 
theme into his own experience. 

Not only do these methods allow the students to pass over much of the 
richness that can be gained through vicarious experiences through 
literature, they also have another basic weakness. They add nothing to 
the student's ability to evaluate anything he reads. Such methods guide 
him towards some understanding of a specific selection only. He is left 
with nothing in his mind that will encourage him to read on his own and 
that will help him to pass intelligent judgment on what he reads 
independently. 

Therefore, methods for teaching literature are needed which will build 
within the student's mind a specific approach for content analysis. Such 
an approach must be independent of any particular literar>' selection and 
therefore applicable to all literary selections. Certainly no two students, 
using the same method of literary analysis, are going to arrive at the same 
level of appreciation or at the same degree -^f understanding of any 
literary selection — any more than two golfers, usmg the same techniques, 
will develop the same proficiency in the game. Yet, these readers if taught 
a method to analyze literature — ^just as the golfers if taught specific 
techniques — will pursue their endeavors with greater discrimination and 
enthusiasm. 

During the course of his- experience, this writer has designed se\'eral 
such structures which can be used as a guide for content analysis of 
literature. He is not coQvinced thafany of the structures of his invention 
arc the answer to .the needs of literary^insthiction; . but he has found 
through his own experience and through experimentation that one such 
structure, at least, is helpful. A description of this structure will be 
presented here to serve not so much as a suggested method in itself but as 
a model by which teachers of literature might design such teaching 
methods of their own. 

The Profundity Scale 

The particular structure this writer has in mind is the Profundity Scale. 
This scale consists of five points or levelir (arbitrarily determined); and 
its purpose is to serve the reader as a "tool" by which he can not only 
ferret out the author's theme but also evaluate its degree of profundity. 
" High school students readily understand the concept of depth in 
reference to people. They attribute to this quality such characteristics as 
wisdom, seriousness, and maturity. With some guidance tficy can under- 
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Stand that a deep teenager is one who nearly possesses the qualities of the 
"universal'' wise and understanding adult. A shallow teenager, on the 
other hand, is one who is silly, self-centered, and childish. At the same 
time, high school students realize that ir iic course of human history 
occasionally there are teachers or philosophers endowed with such wisdom 
that they understand the problems basic to all men of anytime, anywhere, 
throughout the universe. Examples of such teachers are Solomon, Buddha, 
Socrates, and St. Augustine. The minds of such men are concerned with 
the fundamental truths about man, not only in this world but in the 
possible worlds to come. 

From a discussion concerning the profundity of people, students can 
then be led to understand the concept of the profundity of ideas. Those 
ideas concerned with the trivia of any particular person's day tend to be 
shallow. Those ideas concerned with the universal aspects of all mens' 
lives are profound. Profundit\% then, can be defined as the degree towards 
universality at which an idea pertains to the nature of all mankind. 

Generally speaking, an artist is a person of such sensitivit)' that th mgh 
his art he can give his public insight into their own natures, and into the 
dynamics of the world about them. Specifically, an author gives his 
interpretations through the themes in his writing. 

To pcrcdve this insight in a literary work and to incorporate it into 
his own experience, the reader must first determine the author's theme 
and then pass judgment on it in Kgbt of the reader's personal experience 
and understanding. 

The Profundity Scale, then, is an abstract structure by which the reader 
can discover, interpret, and perhaps integrate the author's theme into his 
own experience. The five levels of the Profundity Scale are as follows: 

The lowest or least profound level is the Physical Plane, A story which 
operates primarily on the physical plane leads the reader to be concerned 
with the physical actions c f he characters. Slapstick comedy is not much 
above this level. The auti or primarily intends to give the reader enter- 
tainment through vicaiious physical action. Fiction of this nature, 
although fun, gives the reader little insight into life. 

The second level is the Mental Plane, At this jcvel the reader is 
concerned not only with the physical actions of^he characters, but with 
their mental actions as well. A stereotyped detective story is an example 
of literature at this level. Such a story gives the reader somewhat more 
understanding and insight into life than would a slapstick comedy. 

The next most profound level is the Moral Plant, ..^s level, the 
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reader is led to be concerned not only with the characters' physical and 
mental actions but with their moral actions as well. An example would 
be a story in which a character wrestles with his conscience according to 
a moral code. If the theme of a story on this plane tends to dove-tail with 
a problem of a particular reader, an insight into his problem might be 
gained. 

The fourth level is the Psychological Plane, At this level, the reader 
attends not only to the characters' physical, mental, and moral actions 
but to the "why** of the actions. In other words, the story presents a 
realistic environment and shows the effects of this environment on the 
characters operating within it. An example of such a siory is Willa 
Gather's "Paul's Case," the story of a sensitive teenager driven to crime 
and suicide because of the ugliness of his environment A good story at 
this level can give readers considerable understanding of a particular 
class or society. 

The fifth and most profound level is the Philosophical Plane, At this 
level, the reader attends not only to the characters' physical, mental, . 
moral, and psychological actions but to the aspect* of these characters 
which tend to be universal for all men. In other words, these characters 
are so richly drawn that they would be recognizable to anyone, anywhere, 
any time in histor)\ The resulting theme is therefore also universal. It can 
engender insight in almost any reader regardless of his own experience. 
An example of such a character is Macbeth who, in his soliloquy 
"Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow," proclaims the emptiness of 
life before the fact of death — a feeling of despair everj^one can experience 
at least once in a lifetime. 

Students can be led to understand the five levels o|-the Profundity 
Scale by comparing them to the various levels of a friendship. The first 
aspect one becomes acquainted with in meeting a new friend is his 
physical appearance. But the association is hardly very "deep" at this 
ooint of development. After some conversation, however, one begins to 
appraise the mind of his new acquaintance. As the association continues, 
one then begins to know the moral standards or ethics of his friend. After 
one becomes acquainted with the environment in which his friend has 
lived, an understanding — to some degree at least — of the dynamics behind 
the new friend's behavior is developed. Finally, as the friendship ripens 
through the years, one understands more and more the relationship of 
the friend's life to the overall pattern of all men's lives. 
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Using the Profundity Scale 

Students will see the purpose of the Profundity Scale as an evaluating 
instrument when it is applied to various types of drama on television. 
"The Three Stooges," a slap-stick comedy, for example, docs not say very 
much beyond the Physical Plane. True, this program has a theme, namely 
that "dumb guys" are funny; but such a theme is too ridiculous for 
^rious consideration. A more profound type of program is "The Sherlock 
Holmes Theatre." In such a (ham? the reader is primarily concerned 
with the cleverness of the characters and can find sonie satisfaction in the 
theme that cleverness can brinje^ about justice; yet, after some thought, 
this theme can, in many respects, be declared invalid. 

Currently, a television series with very high ratings is portraying the 
virtues and debaucheries of "folks" in a small New England town. The 
theme, the dual nature of man, indeed, might lead the obtuse viewer to 
accept the good and the bad sides of his own or someone else's character; 
yet, a drama speaking at this level gives little interpretation of the 
dynamics behind the behavior of its characters. Consequently, viewers 
gain litde insight into their own or their associates' behavior. 

Occadonally. a drama on television will tell the story of characters in 
atparticular community or sci^ici^Cp^^hiting out the influences of the 
environment on the behavior of its members. The theme of such a 
program, generally speaking, is that many people are molded by their 
surrouncfings and associates. This can lead the viewer to considerable 
insight into his own behavior as well as that of the people he must deal 
with. 

Rarely on television is a drama presented with characters so well drawn 
that they pprtray^with clarity, qualities baac in everyone. Such characters 
"come alive." An example would be the remarkable program, now 
extinct because of low ratings, entitled "The Play of the Week." This 
writer ^remembers a particularly brilliant prpduction of Eugene CNeil's 
The Iceman Cometh^ the story of people heavily engrossed in the terrors 
of their own weaknesses only to find that the hero, the one man who 
could make them happy, had destroyed his wife because he could no 
longer stand her tolerance of his inadequacies. So sensitively and sympa- 
thetically has the author portrayed these characters that in watching the 
play a perceiving viewer is led to a better understanding of the fears 
within himself. Such understanding as this is the basic purpose for the 
study of literature. 

A student cannot search for these various levels in a theme, if he has 
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not been taught to do so. For example, within the last three-hundred years 
the story Robinson Crusoe has had a spcU-binding effect on every 
generation of young readers. In the seventeenth century, a French school 
teacher commented in his diary that most of his charges had left school 
for the holidays, each with a copy of Robinson Crusoe under a left elbow. 
The same procession with this book could happen today. Obviously, ji 
book with such enduring magnetism has a universal theme. Yet, many 
readers, who might nevertheless enjoy it, do not know how to grasp its 
complete worth. 

For example, this writer remembers one particular young man who 
replied after being urged to read the book, **Gec Sir, this is a great story. 
I sure liked all that stuff about the shipwreck and the shooting of all them 
cannibak.*' Unfortunately, although the hoy perhaps sensed that he was 
dealing with an extraordinary book, he was incapable of seeing its 
significance much beyond the physical level. 

Again several young scholars have told the writer that they loved 
Robinson Crusoe because its hero was so clever in devisiv^g tools for 
agriculture and weapons for defense. Regardless of their enthusiasm, these 
young readers were still unable to perceive the depths about life that 
could be communicated to them by this work. Their understanding of 
this classic reached only to the mental plane because they did not know 
how to look for any deeper meaning. 

In all probability Defoe meant the tale to be a moralistic lesson — the 
story of a young man who defied his parents by running away to sea only 
to encounter disaster. Most modem editions omit the' Iciigthy discourse 
on this matter altogether. 

Defoe, of course, lived two centuries before the great Sigmund Freud. 
Nevertheless, because he was a genius with a unique understanding of the 
human mind, he portrayed a fascinating account of a character grappling 
with the hostile forces of a foreign environment. This portrayal is par^ 
ticularly, unique considering the fact that many of the conditions a tropical 
island so described are not altogether accurate. Few if any tropical islands 
have wild goats. Nevertheless, the problems at this level are realistically 
presented. Crusoe approaches madness before he can adjust to his strange 
environs. A reader who can perceive the discussion in the book at this 
psychological level would gain a great deal of insight into his own 
reactions to strange situations. 

Defoe gave this book immortality by his extraordinary presentation of 
a man*s struggle with *'aIoneness.'* Crusoe was more than lonely. He was 
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alone — cut off from all intercourse with man. Is not this a basic fear in 
all men? Why else is a delinquent quickly brought to bay when threatened 
with solitary confinement? Why does a child refuse to be left alone at 
night? Why else does man .fear death? A perceptive person i-eading 
kobinson Crusoe at the philosophical level, will not only gain insight into 
his own fears of aloneness but also, wiiii this insight, better appreciate the 
people around him. 

A student who understands 'le nature and the purposes of the Pro- 
fundity Scale, then, usually cl. begin to seek out these deeper meanings 
for himself. As a result, he can formulate questions in his. mind, concerning 
these five levels until he has determined the full scope of what the author 
is saying. A discussion in class based on the Profundity Scale will reinforce 
his endeavors. After such experiences as this in thei classroom, the student 
begins to see *.'terature as a composite rather than* as bits and pieces of 
things scattered throughout a thousand anthologies. He employs a method 
in his approach to literature; he how knows what he wants from his 
reading and, most likely, will end up achieving what he is after. 

Need for Other Structures 

Evaluating an author's theme is only one aspect of the complex process 
of literary appreciation. Analysis of characters, settings, and style, is also 
necessary. An inventive teacher might devise structures for any one of 
these elements of literature. For example, one might categorize characters 
from **good guys — bad guys'' through the "unique" person to a universal 
symbol of greed or nobility. Or one might categorize settings from 
rhetorical description through sensory imagery to mood and then, perhaps, 
to a universal aura. 

The arbitrary labeling of the various points in the continuum of any 
one of these elements is not so important. That the students, particularly 
problem re s, can be given some kind of abstract structure or frame- 
work which w-^y can carry in their minds from one literary selection to 
another is the significant- thing. The reason is that with these structures 
students can guide their minds to the best of what the author has to offer 
them. And once they are able to recognize great writing and to evaluate 
its greatness, such students most likely will pass with eagerness into a state 
of higher literacy where the thinking of some of the greatest minds that 
have inhabited the earth is waiting for them. 
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CociAL STUDIES, embracing many different branches of human activity, 
and being concerned with the **there and then," as well as the "here 
and now,'* involves a range of content unequaled in any other subject 
area. Consequently, the reading matter which conveys the concepts is 
equally varied in terms of words, ideas and modes of thinking. 

Though, undoubtedly, comprehension is enhanced by the amount o 
"meanings'* from his experience background which a student brings to 
the printed page, if he is to learn through reading he must derive meaning 
from it also. ^ 

Comprehension involves the ability to interact appropriately with small 
units such as words as well scs larger units such as phrases, sentences and 
paragraphs. The reading process demands a perception of these words or 
larger units, the production of associations, the selection of the relevant 
ones, and a synthesis of these to product meaning. This indicates that 
reading involves a "divergent" production of calling up asaociatioi^ and a 
"convergent*' production of selecting and synthesizing the relevant ones. 
Any word calls up a number of associatic»)s, but the word is limited in its 
meaning by ' e sentence and passage in which it is used. Similarly, a 
sentence and even an entire paragraph may be restP'^ted in meaning by 
its context. Thus, the meaning of a passage is pa' ^^ally gained by the 
meaning of the words themselves, and partially by their rearrangement 
in a specific structure. This would imply that reading not only demands 
an ability to perceive ideas, but also an ability to limit and arrange these 
ideas according to the structure of the entire passage. 

Hence, if we are to increase reading pover in social studies, two major 
considerations are the development of functional word knowledge and of 
strategies for understanding material in this content field. 
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Funaional Word Knowledge 

The importance of understanding the words and terms appropriate to 
each topic has long been recognized essential in the reading of social 
studies material (/). Stress has been laid upon the necessity for ensuring 
breadth and depth of meaning so that the concepts underlying the words 
arc realized to the full (5). There is some evidence, however, that both 
teachers of reading and subject area specialists concentrate upon !he words 
which are peculiar to the different content areas. Yet there appear to be 
three areas of word knowledge which reading teachers should be empha* 
sizing: function words, shifts of word meaning, and classifying through 
word meaning. 

Function Words 

The understanding of the "smair* words, those words the Chinese call 
''empty'* words but which are indispensable to any language, should 
developed systematically. The so-called coordinators or connectives sepa- 
rated by themselves, have litde meaning, but in context often carry the 
major burden of precise meaning. Too often, they are regarded as merely 
rhetop'^al guides, whereas many of them, in fact, give the whole direction 
to thinking. The provisbn of experience and direct teaching of the 
meaning of the correlatives such as "both" . . . "and," "not" . . . "only," 
"but" . . . "also,' "either" . . . "or'' is vital. Again we can utilize examples 
from the pupil's own reading and also give them exercises directed 
specifically towards their use. So with the structure words that suggest: 

( 1 ) cause and effect— "because," "since," "so that," 

(2) those which suggest condition— "if," "unless," "although," 

(3) those that indicate contrast — "whereas," "while,'* 

(4) those that state time relationships— "as," "before," "when," 
"after," "during," "whUe," etc., 

(5) those which introduce parallel ideas— "however," "therefore," 
"nevertheless," "hence," "accordingly," "similariy," "on tiie otiier 
hand," "in condudon," and so on. 

It is interesting to note that there are several words tiiat have multiple 
meanings. For instance, "while" may indicate a time relationship, or a 
condition, or introduce a parallel idea. Lack of confusion as to the 
appropriate meaning in the specifiV context is essential for Accurate 
comprehension. 

Starting from the student's own experience we should make him aware 
of the differences. Take, for example, time relation words used in the 
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following sentences. 

1. (a) Whik Mr West walked across the room he read a book* 

(b) Mr* West walked across the room reading a book« 

(c) Mr* West walked r^cross the room and read a book* 

(d) Mr* West read a bode as he walked across the room* 

2* (a) When Mr* West moved quietly on tiptoe he approached the 
door* 

(b) Mr. West moved quietly on tiptoe and then approached the 
door* 

(c) After Mr* West had been moving quietly on tiptoe for a little 
while, he approached the door* 

(d) Moving quietly on tiptoe, Mr* West approached the door* ^ 
3* (a) Stooping down and keepmg his knees stiff, Mn West found 

that he was just aUe to touch his toes* 

( b ) When he had stooped as far as he could, Mr* West found that, 
keeping his knees stiff, he was just able to touch his toes. 

(c) Having kept his knees stiff, Mr* West stooped down and found 
that he was just able tc touch his toes. 

(d) When he b^an to sU> down Mr* W^ kept his knees stiff 
and found that he was just able to touch hb toes* ' ' 

Students might be asked to demonstrate the related actions by mime 
before ex[Jaining them vc bally* It is interesting to note that though the 
sentences in the third section appear to be longer and more complicated, 
these are usually easier to understand than the shorter, more concise 
sentences in section onc^Here meaning is embedded in ''while,'* the use 
of the present participle n^ding, "and," and "as." Thb apparent simpU- 
city of sentence structure frequently overiays complexity of thought* 

These "empty'' words then suggest to the reader the %vay in which he 
should structure his thinking* They are important in any formal writing, 
but pcriiaps arc used most frequently in social studies material* Time ^nd 
space concepts as well as the need to explain the multiple motives of 
human development, the manifold cause and effect relationships of past 
events as well as current phenomena, and the inter-depcndence of 
economic development, arc the essence of this subject And it is perhaps a 
paradox that this very complexity can only be conveyed if there is precise 
and penetrating understanding of ^hese "small" structure words* 

Shifis in Word Cleaning 
An oft reiterated truism is that readeis should learn to understand 
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words in use. The extent to which technical vocabulan* of subject fields 
conditions learning iii these fields has also been discussed frequently. But 
students continue to ignore the shifts of meaning thav occur as words ocair 
ia different context. Two major stumbling blocks in social studies; appear 
to be the use of familiar words in unfamiliar context, and the metaphorical 
implications of terms. Many words, with which the student has become 
familiar during the elementary school period, now are joined into teniis. 
In terms such as "machine age," it is not sufficient *hat the student knows 
tlie meaning of "machine" and "age." He cannot add the meaning of 
one word to another but must abstract ideas from the concepts underlying 
these words and svnthc^ze these into a new concept.* Think of the 
transition in thou^'ht required from "west** to ^westward movement'' or 
from that type of "movement*' to "labor movement.** Far too frequently 
we hopefully ass^ime that if the student can "recognize** a word, he hits 
understood its meaning. Students, particularly those who hive difficulties 
in reading, need help with these shifts of meaning. Many of them may 
associate "density of population*' with the intelligence of a group of 
people, or confine the meaning of "cabinet** or "minister** to their own 
experience and associate these with furniture or clergymen. 

Social studies material abounds with metaphorical expressions. Teachers 
who do not allow tudents to ponder the implicit meanings of these 
phrases, will not only inhibit vocabular)' but will impoverish tlie social 
studies concepts. Discussion of such terms as the "iron curtain/' or "the 
cold war,'* can be illuminating. Could a curtiin be made of iron? What 
ideas does this juxtaposition of opposites evoke? Why do we speak of a 
tarifT wall? What is the origin of the term "Tropic of Cancer"? 
Fascinating discussions may arise not only about the word origins of 
"cancer,** bui also the linking of astronomy and astrology by the early 
cartographers. Teachers should never miss the opportunity to explore such 
terms; the^ will often be surprised at the insights which can be developed. 

Classifying Word Meanings 

One of the major ways in which we can aid thinking through language 
is by using words to aid in the classification of ideas. Most learning takes 
place through the recognition of similarities and differences. Perhaps we 
need to explore the possibilities of direct classification through this method. 

The precise nature of the following terms could be discovered through 
discussion : 

How is democracy like a republic? 
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How is a democracy different from a republic? 
Call a republic be a kingdom? 
Can a kingdom be a democracy? 

or 

How IS a declaration like a proclamation? 

How is a declaration dUr 'xnt from a procbmation? 

Can a declaration be a proclamation? 

Discussion which goes bcvond the superficial and sometimes \'aguc 
apprehension of meaning of a word.in context is essential to increasing 
the ability to understand and to the transfer of knowledge from one 
occasion to .mother. Too frequently, discassion erf such topics is r^rdcd 
by teachers as a waste of time and leads frequently to incomplete and 
partial concepts. Astute questioning by the teacher, however, can lead not 
only to vocabulary* extension but also to precisbn in thinking. 

Research in ihe dc\*elopment of children's thinking suggests that the 
ability to apprehend uvcriapping classifications dcidops only slowly and 
is barely achic\xd bi- the time children enter h^ school. Again our work 
in vocabuIar\- might foster thb increasing awareness of coniplrxit}'. The 
following Kcrcise of "paired qualities" might be used as a starting point. 

Paired Qualides 

1. The same person could be both kind and gentle. 

2. The same person could be both handsome and ugly. 

3. The same place could be bolfc precipitous and a plateau. 

4. The land could be both fertile and arid, 

5. The climate could be both humid and dank. 

6. A person could regard the same event as both calamitous and 
felicitous. 

Students should be encouraged to formulate their own pairs. Thi^ is 
merely another way of teaching the dichotomies of thinking involved 
when we work with antonvins, and the similarity but not identity of ^ 
synonyms. 

From experiences such as these, we can then attempt to increase the 
ability of students to formulate their own accurate precise definitions. 
There is^somc evidence, from research in vocabulan* development in later 
grades, that children today arc not as accurate in this skill as formerly. 

Further work in classification of ideas through word usage might help 
students to understand not only what an author is saying but how he is 
saying it. Again it would appear easier to start from the students' own 
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experiences. Most test questioas which demand that a student organize 
his answers, have clues that indicate the nature and content of the answer. 
Thus tf e words "describe," **illastrate," and "outline'' imply that the 
aaswxr requires only that ideas are so ordered as to present the most 
accurate and most comprchcasi\-e communication. When ask students 
"to give rca«>ns for/' "exphin;* "account for/' **anal>i:c;' "elucidate/* 
or "interpr^" we arc demanding another type of response. Here the 
criterion i hat there should be at least an acknowledgement of the cause 
and effect rdationship, and that the answers should be organized to 
indicate the interrelation of ideas or e\'ents. The ase of the imperatives 
"compare" and "contrast" is also interesting. "Compare" implies use of 
lx>th similarities and differences, while "contrast" focuses attention on the 
differences. However, when we use terms such as "evaluate," "conadcr,*' 
"criticize," "examine," or "comment upon," the highest of the mental 
processes involved in comprchen^on arc demanded. These include such 
abnities as anal\^ng, judging, synthesizing, induction, deductions-gener- 
alizing, and problem solving. 

It is obvious, howwer, that at this stage we arc reaching into an area 
of general comprehension as wdl as q>ecific word meanings. So let as 
examine some strategies in comprehending social studies material.' 

Compcehension Strategies for Social Studies Material 
"Structure** and "strat^" haxT become popular words in education. 
Some would say they have d^enerated into slogans and their initial 
meanii^ have been dissipated. Howe\'er, the strat^es *vhich can be 
applied in plumbing the structures of thought and taaigSSffc underiying 
the content of the material appear to offer many suggestions for ensuring 
comprehensive comprehension. Two areas appear to be within the scope 
of this chapter-^strat^ies in teaching, and strat^ies for studying. 

Teaching Strategies 

Unfortunately the means by which a student zurives at the main idea 
b frequently left to chance or a random process of dimination. Students 
who read wdl usually achieve this by meaas of an ""educated guess.'' Less 
able students may need to be given the means by which they can obtain 
the main idea. 

The topic sentence often is the main due to the meaning of a paragraph. 
There are three possible positions for this. It may be the introductory 
sentence, and the reni^mder of the ideas within the paragraph support or 
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extend the introducton* notion. It may be the summan' sentence, with all 
the preceding concepts in the paragraph culminating in the final sentence. 
These two types cf organization illustrate deductive and inductive 
thinking. Frcquendy, however, the topic sentence b situated in the middle 
of .the paragraph, with pertinent ideas preceding it and appropriate 
exam[4e$ following it. 

Sometimes^ however, paragraphs contain no topic sentences which give 
dues to meaning. The main idea may be only gathered impliddy; or the 
paragn^oh may be a transitional one, the purpose of which b to make the 
bridge from one thought to another.- McCalllstcr {3) has su^cstcd 
further dues to the understanding of paragraptis. 

At the University of Alberta, we have had considerable success in 
indudng growth in tlus ability through diagramming idea sequences in a 
paragraph. Now while thb method has been found to be successful with 
all t\*pes of material, social* studies content seems to be particularly 
amenable to thb technique, perhaps bccaasc the style b largdy explana- 
tor}' and consequendy involves ind^ »tive and deductive operations to 
explain the interrdationships of the ideas. 

A productive means of devdoping competence in comprehen^on b 
through discussion w*ith the students of thdr errors and mbtakes. The 
reader must learn to know himsdf ; hb own attitudes, the probable types 
of mistakes he will make, the pitfalls of language, and the fallades that 
may become the booby traps of thinking. 

The nature of the content of social studies makes it particulariy 
fdicitous from thb point of view. Examples abound of the t\pes and 
sources joI errors. 

Words, phrases and sentences may be wrongly interpreted because of 
one of the following: 

1. ^'Glittering generalities" (the term used by propaganda analv'sts), 

2. Vagueness and ambiguity, 

3. Equivocation and false reference, 

4. Jargon, and etymr^ogical fallacies, 

5. Syntactic and accent ambiguity. 

Failure may also occur because the reader docs not see the relationships 
among the ideas aroased by the words. Three aspects of these are: 

( 1 ) Failure to analyze the problem or topic in order to discover the 
principles, or persons, or points of conflict involved. 

(2) Failure to recognize the "pattern" of the problem and the method 
c' presentation, which may be descriptive, critical, legal, exposi* 
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ton', crcattxtr, artistic, and so on. 
(3) Failure to assess the basic hxpothesLs, which may be impractical 
or not feasible, or irrelev-ant A multiplicity of hypotheses may 
preclude any formulation of a conclusion. 
Errors which occur in reading interpretation through faulty logic are\ 
almost innumerable. Some of the most prominent ones arc: 

f 1 ) Generalization on the basis of insufficient or unrcprescntatKx 
instances. 

(2) Ignoring contradictor}* instances and failure to make them tit in 
with the total conclusion. 

(3) Statistical fallacies (an important aspect in the modem age). 
These would include drawing inferences about individuak from 
the measures of a group, imputing causal ^gnificance to correla- 
tions, non-repr tentative sampling, n^lecting to assess the method 
of collecting statistical data, and to test the consistcnc\* of data; 
and assuming falsely that all other variables except those measured 
and compared, remain constant, and many more. 

Many of the fallacies of classical logic are broadly deductive and 
consist in drawing inferences which arc not justified by the assumptions 
nor by the generalizations. Some of these which often confuse the reader 
are: 

( 1 ) Fake assumptions are made or implied by either the author or 
reader. 

(2) Exceptions arc overvalued or ignored. 

(3) Begging the question by assuming (wrongly) the conclusion is 
proved, or by so framing a question that a direct answer in* Ives 
admission of the assumption. 

(4) Introduction of irrdcvani argument for the purpose of confusing 
thinking. AU the classical types occur here. 

(a) You%e another. 

(b) Argument against the man. 

(c) Appeal to popular prejudice. 

(d) Appeal to reverence or authority or prestige. 

(e) Appeal to pity. 

(f) Appeal to the purse. 

(5) Introduction of non-srquiturs. 

(6) MLsasc of analogy'^ 

Finally in our present age of mass communication there are rhetorical 
devices for confusing thought, particularly group thought Some of these 
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most commonly used are: 

(1) Engendering confusion by the use of CN^asion^ or slogaas and 
cliches, special pleading and the use of statements of doubtful 
propositions. 

(2) Attempting to divert attention from the central thought through 
the use of the "red herring'* and c\*asive speculation concerning 
a parallel rather than an actual situation. 

(3) Various .lethods of delaying or blocking, such as gradualism, 
academic detachment, aggressive raising of objections, repeated 
affirmation; and the arbitrar\-, dogmatic appeal to prejudice, 
should all be recognized for what thej- arc. 

If students could recognize some of the sources of their errors they 
would have embarked along the road to becoming critical readers. In 
Drjden's phrase they would have learned **the art of judging well/* 

The cedent of social studies also demands differing thought respoascs 
from the t . Literature forces the reader to use his imagination, while 
the lexical stimulus of scientific writing requires a corresponding logical 
respoase. A wide variety of content is included in social studies and the 
reader mast call into play a wide range of modes of response. These may. 
be guided b\- chronological, ps}'chological, as well as logical conMdeiatlons. 
The ability to project -^^tesclf in time and space, the use of imagination 
demanded by histor\' and geography, must be curbed by '*lovalty to the 
given," or the facts as we know them. 

Materials which **' give the student practice' in detecting thinkinr 
strategies and wili iC*.a to a self-critical attitude on the part of the student 
towards his own thought processes do not need to be de\ised. Examples 
of all these will be found in most of the materials currendy used in social 
studies. 

Strategies for Studyhig 

A recent investigation {4) which examined the development of logical, 
ability and reading coniprcheasion has implications for the teaching of 
study skills, particularly that of outlining* Perhaps students nc^d to 
become more flexible in th** ways in which they utilize and store 
knowledge, so that the method more closely approximates the structure 
of thinking involved in the learning of some concept. 

It has been suggested that the familiar linear lomiat recommended for 
outlining is not always satlsfactor)'. 
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A. 
B. 
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a 
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A. 
B. 
C. 
• D. 

In this type of outline, item I or 2 may be given and the student left to 
supply the remaining items and sub-items. There appears to be several 
disadvantages to this type of procedure. The items included in the outline 
tend to be at a low leN'ci of abstraction, and often are merely a listing of 
details. Moreover, in a linear sequence of this kind it is difficuh to indicate 
relationships, particularly that of inclusion. What is the relationship 
l>etween I, 2, and 3 and between A, B, and C. Finally this type of 
structure may be uneconomical from the point of view of recall. It Is 
important that associative links be made and these are often most efTectivc 
if they are a result of classification and art part of an organized structure. 

Elsewhere (2) it has been suggested that there are sequential steps 
which might be used to develop different methods of oiganization which 
follow the steps in the developing logic of children. Such diagrams go 
from linear sequences, to corrt.Ated sequences, to parallel sequences, to 
hientrchical sequence and ukimately come to fruition perhaps in a three- 
dimensional t>'pe of matrix. 

By grade seven, many children are capable of thinking in terms of 
hierarchies. The following diagram illustrates how this diagram scheme 
might be applied to social studies material. 
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People Who FlonccT 




Food Security Rcla.'cacic ^ 



l«nd Gold 



Trade 



Rail Overland Uaccr 



^ The findings of psychology, however, reveal tiiat all dassificatory 
thinking is not hierarchical in form. Classes may be multiplicative in 
structure and be better indicated by a matrix type of plan, which can 
indicate more complex relationships. TTic following diagram suggests a 
posable use of this form. 
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All the three horizontal categories singly or together will have an 
impact on the geographical aspect of the sub-divisions along the vertical 
axis. ^ 

While the above diagram is two-dimensional, it is obvi^^us that the 
broad classifications of the vertical line might be broken down further 
into types of housing, transport, etc., all of which in turn may be affected 
by features along the horizontal line in terms of climate, physical features, 
natural resources, as*well as in terms of the remainder of the items on the 
vertical axis. Thus, students could easily produce a three-dimensional 
model. 

It might be argued that texts used in science and social studies have 
long incorporated information presented in similar diagrammatic form. 
It has also long been emphasized that we should direct our teaching 
towards the accurate reading of such charts. I would submit, howe\'er, 
that rarely do we ask the students to do the reverse and record the 
information they gain from the texts in this way. Given the oppoitunity 
and encouragement, many students reveal considerable ingenuity and 
enterprise in devising means for categorizing their learning. 

One word about what we have been doing in the past. The linear 
format suggested earlier has certain uses, and should not be discarded 
completely. It has a definite use, whether thinking is linear in terms of a 
time sequence or where information is additive in nature. It may also be 
the first step which the teacher has to introduce before the pupil can be 
led to understand the relevance of hierarchical and matrix structures. We 
should be doing a great disservice if we assumed that automaUcally the 
students would recognize this hierarchical type of organization as being 
more functional, unle^ their previous training had led them tu this 
conclusion. ^ 
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Conclasion 

In this paper an attempt has been made to show some specific ways in 
which the teacher can assist the stt:dent in mcreaang his power of reading 
in social studies. Many of the aspects of reading in this field, such as 
adapting rate and method of attack according to the nature of the 
material and the purpose of the reader and similar ideas, have been 
omitted because these have been discussed extensively in the literature. It 
would s>eem, however, thai the processes of reading involve not only 
imager)', vocabulary, concepts, manipulation and understanding of 
grammatical structure, but arc also dependent upon basic logical 
operations which develop slowly throughout the elementary school but are 
reaching maturity at the high school level. Since reading is a form of 
thinking triggered by printed symbols, it appears essential that our 
teaching should take cognizance of the stages of logical development and 
incorporate these, where possible, into our plans for teaching and learning. 

\ " 
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8. Science Learning and the Problem Reader 



>i MON J THE VARIOUS subject fields that make up educational programs^ 
there , is little doubt that science currently receives more attention 
than any other. This was not always so. The famous Massachusetts Law 
of 1642 directed officials of eacii town V) ascertain whether parents and- 
masters were training their charges to read, write and cipher, and in 
particular "to read and understand the principles of religion and the' 
capital laws of the country." Since the resullo of placing responsibility on 
parents and masters proved unsatisfactory, the Massachusetts I^aw of 1647 
was enacted which required that every town ' ' 50 householders or more 
should appoint a teacher of reading and writing and provide for his wages. 
Whether such laws were responsible for the direction of academic 
programs, or whether they merely served as prognosticators is a matter jf 
question. Nevertheless, it is dear that the initial "solids" of the curriculum 
were English ("reading and writing**), arithmetic ("ciphering"), and 
history ("laws of the land"), science was notably absent. During the 
decades that followed, most experiences that might be classified as sdence 
were offered mainly for vocational preparation or as part of " Jassical" or 
"college-entrance" programs, not for general education. To be sure, some 
activities related to science, such as nature study, were included in 
elementary school programs. But, thev were not organized sequentially, 
and were generally "self-contained packages" that bore little relationship 
to one another. 

Many voices were raised from time to time ai..out the inadequacies of 
such science programs. It was pointed out that science affected everyone 
and, hence, sf'ience programs should be organized for everyone, not 
just the technician or prof essional person. However, it was not until 1932, 
with the publication of Part I of the Thirty-First Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education entitled A Program for 
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Teaching Science, that an articulate staicmcnt appeared supporting the 
need for a sequential program of science from the kindergarten to the 
university. The Yearbook postulated the basic objectives for science 
education involving both ''dimensions of knowledge'' and "dimensions of 
performance," which, although modified in terminology, are much the 
same as those accepted today. In brief, the Yearbook emphasized that 
students should "not read about science, but rather should do science." 
The Yearbook, however, was much less articulate in indicating how the 
objectives might be implemented in the classroom. In retrospect, one may 
conclude that science teachers paid homage to what the Yearbook said 
should happen in the classroom, but there was little impact on the 
development of activities that fostered intellectual performance. **Doing'' 
objectives in science were generally met by manipulating equipment, 
expending calories on field trips, and **framing things." Classroom 
procedures prior to the Yearbook varied litde from those after. What was 
obtained has been aptly described in the statement: "If the students 
broug'^l in a bird, they stuffed it; if they brought in a rock, they mounted 
it; if they brought in a leaf, they pressed it! The philosophy was, *If the 
thing moved, kill it and nail it to a board.' " 

In summary, students read science lessons; wrote answers to sdence 
qp;:stions; filled out blanks in science workbooks; and slavishly followed 
directions in what were piously labelled "experiments." It was largely 
verbal science, and the marriage between science and reading generally 
ocemed to be a happy one. 

Science Teaching and Reading 

During the period described in the previous section, many investigations 
involving the relationships between learning science subject-matter and 
reading factors were undertaken. Some of these studies appear in the list 
of references in the Appendix. Most of the earlier studies, which were 
motivated by the general vocabulary studies of Thomdike, Horn, and 
Buckingham and Dolch, sought mainly to identify the vocabulary deemed 
to be "essential" or "desirable" for inclusion in science courses at various 
levels. They were based on the premise that the vocabulary used in a 
science program is a valid index of the concepts that are dealt with, and 
also of the level of understanding expected in learning the concepts. The 
monumental study published in 1938 by Curtis (/), in which the rcFjlts 
of over 100 investigations were summarized was probably the high-water 
mark of these efforts. 
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About the time of Curtis' major study, the philosophy expressed in the 
Thirty-First \!^earbook concerning the need for science programs for all 
students began to have impact. The new direction for the programs made 
it dear that vocabulary load was not the sole criterion of the level of 
reading or learning difficulty of materials. An even more important crite- 
rion of difficulty seemed to be the matrix of non-technical vocabulary' and 
the writing style in which the scientific vocabulary appeared. Among the 
investigadons that were based on this concept were those of Flcsch, Dale 
and Chall, and Lorge« Needless to say, 'tlie earlier studies involving 
vocabulary load, as well a« *he later ones involving the **gcstalt" of the 
textual material for Science were closely heeded by authors and book 
publishers. Every effort was made to keep the ^^esscntial" vocabulary al 
the appropriate level and to write in a style that enhanced the readability 
of the material. The vocabulary lists and glossaries provided in science 
books were used widely, but seldom as wisely as they might have been. 
Unfortunately, they frequently became the bases of exercises in which 
science terms and their meanings were memorized. 

It should be made clear at this time that many of the science educators 
who had been deeply involved in vocabular)^ and reading studies were in 
the forefront of the movement to "get science teaching out of the book 
and into the environment." However, the **new" philosophy was not 
greeted universally with unbridled enthusiasm. Unfortunately, the earlier 
stereotype of science as a compilation of knowledge generally submerged 
considerations of the performance dimension. But, even more important, 
the meaning of "periormance" in science was nebulous in the minds of 
most science teachers and, unfortunately, still is. 

During the past ten years, the writer has appeared on many occasions 
before groups of scientists and science teachers, during which he has used 
the technique described below to ascertain what they believed to be the 
purposes of teacliing science. Interestingly enough, the reactions to the 
technique were the saire for all teachers, whether they taught at the early 
elementary level, junior high school level, high school level or university 
level. As an illustnition, one of the audience, a sixth giade teacher,, might 
be selected as a suhjec > . This person was asked to imagine that it was the 
first full day of school in September and that he was facing his sixth 
graders on the first full teaching day. He was to rcmeniber that they had 
already had six years of schooling (kinuergartcn through fifth grade) and 
they now arrived in his room for further education. He was to assume that 
he was beginning his program in English, communications, or language 
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arts, whatever name might be appropriate. He was then asked to Suite 
what believed that the students had gained from their previous 
experiences in English, what they had brought with them, wf at they ha^^l 
learned, what they'd studied, which would scr\x as a b:tsc for his ^'xth- 
gradc prognmi. After some dclil)eration, the responses, "Well, he j)ught 
to be able to read," *^Hc ought to be able to write, spell, speak, listen, etc." 
would be forthcoming. The teacher was then asked to respond to the same 
query from the previous , .metic, numbers, or mathematics progran^. 
This time there was less hesitation and the teicher would invarial)ly state 
that the student ought to be able "to add, subtract, nmltiply, divide, u 
fraction-i dccim?Ls, etc." Then the query was directed to scienrxj. 
Usually, u,v«5 was some hesitation and confusion. However, in pnictically 
all aiscs the first suggestion was that "he ought to know something alymt 
either birds (or rocks)." The initial response bred confidence in the 
teacher and the cohorts who were assisting him with responses, and the 
list of what "he ought to know" wai expanded to indude among others 
planets, weather, trees, and the earth. 

The group was then asked to sur\cy the list, which was generally 
written on a blackboard, to determine' whether there was consistency 
among the statements made for the different subject matter fields. The 
analysis' of the blackboard notes indiaitcd that in English and ma» ' c- 
matics, the 9* .dent was expected to do something better as a result of his 
experiences whereas in science he was expected to recall the experience he 
had. To a q^er)' as to whether or not science was designed to teach a 
student to do something better, a hesitating answer was usually, "Well, 
yes, he ought to think critically and be able to use skills of j^cicntific 
method." While it would be difT.cult to disagree with the two objectives, 
both a^c cliches and it is doubtful whether any teacher could translate 
them with a degree of assurance into classroom practice. As of this tip:c, 
th!.. technique has been used on over 380 occasions and there was no 
deviation from the results described here. 

Thus, it can be seen, for betier or for worse, that in the area of science 
reading subject matter has been heavily emphasized. This discussion Is not 
aimed at arguing the merits of this philosophy, but merely to show that 
cading h: s been closely related to the attainment of the ol)jecrjvcs of 
science tead)ing. The facts indicate that the reading ability of the student, 
the extent to which the reading difficulty of the science materials was 
appropriate for the students for whom they were desif.ned, and the 
empha-^is placed on the rde of effective reading in learning science were 
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dcariy recognized. The extent to which these factorsVerc given cognf^ 
zance in the classroom is a stibjed for another paper. Suffice to say, they 
wer:: considered important, z ; 

A Change in Viewpoint --^'^ / 

^ It ^ interesting to note that dc^ite the emphasis placed on the rple.c^ 
reading in science teachtngy reading and vocabulary studies havr all but 
disappear^ from the literature of science educatbn ancc 1955.; lu fac^ 
some ctea^cs in the attimdes expressed recjcntly about science teaching 
bv*^ many scientists and science educators have prompted the Writer, to 
puWish a paper entiUed "Will Boob Become Ol^ new 
attitudes suggest that subjecr matter can ignored in tin: science 
dassroom^ pahicidaHy at the dcmentary-and junior high sc^od levels^ 
and that the processes of science and Iatx>rator\' activities^ould be abhost 
the sole concern^ >_ \ : ^ / ^ 

^Prior to 1955>^when science education suppofi^y.Was thc^ property of 
teachers' colleges. Departments of Edu^tiqh^ and profes^oruit educators, 
the professional educator roundly castigated in journals and rv>3isted 

.over the fires of rigrtcoiisnc^ hv the scientific community ^ntil the sin 
dripped out of him like gravty" for his4ack of concern with the subject 
matter content of science courses and his preoccupation with skills and 
processes. TTic ^artides by Fidl^^ Bestor ai^d many others are ample 
testimony to his crusade. However, with the advent of the Course Content 
Improvement Program of the National Science Foundatkxi, the sdentific 
community became invoKx^ with the development of saence programs 
of less than coll^-grnde and the shoes changed feet. 

The statements of philosophy emerging from omimitiees of scientists 
who worked on these programs arc evidence, particularly those statements 
emerging from the Commission oh Science EducsUion of the American- 
Association for the Advancement of Sdence. These statements surest 
that science subject matter is rdatively unimportant; sequence may wdl. 
be ignored in sdence programs from the kindergarten through the eighth 

-grade; and except for the processes of sdence aiid critical thinking there 
are few other objectives with which science educatbn should be con- 
cerned. Obvioudy, not aU sciimtiste hold these viewpoin^^ However, the 
educator is now found supporting the role of subject mattqr. 

Sdreral other statements that have been made recently also place some 
a>nfw»on on the place of .subject matter in science* On page 58 In the 
October 15, 1965 issue of Time this statement appeared: 
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At KeppePs suggestion^ the Cani^ic Corporation b finandi^ Uie 
preparation of tests that will measure achievement in reading, language 
arts, math, social studies, fine arts, vocational education and citizenship. 
Some tests will be tried out at pdblic schpok thb win 

"nib writer wonders why science was left out Is it that science subject 
matter no longer has any x'alidit)'? 

In a tcsdng activity m which the writer was recently cngagccj;-hc was 
surprised to receive some criticisnt from some scientists about the technical 
vocabulary that appeared in some items dcdgned for the sixth grade jcvd." 
Amonj these tc::nis were bacteria, insulaior, tevoluttdn, toM^ 
oxidation, digestive, photosymthesis^ absorbed, r^^^^ 
stornata, pdisdde cells, cUoroplast, ihd vasl^lar buiidlesl Ohymv^^ 
words will be difficult for some students if they appear in the text withotit 
some fonrri:bf explanaticmV Ncv^ aU of them: are found in most 

series 6f science textbooks fr^bm the fourth through sixth grade level. TTiey 
are^ of courser/ usually cx^^^^ that tte student is liot^ Itkdy to 

encounter difficultvvl^^ tte part 

of some scientists for niany of them once defended as^"rigorous'^aibject• 
matter content and theimiwrtaiice of rcadii^f skilk 
to many cbntradtcUons, n^cly, these: T _ _ 

L The information explosion which has been fostered by the develops 
ment of digitad computers has fieen ptibUcizcd e}£tensiv%l\7particu* 
' iariy with reqpcc^ the sdenas. Prior to 1940, it was estimated 
that sdenUfic knowledge was doubling in volume axrv' fifty years. 
ThuSy the volume of sciendfic knowledge accumulated betueen the 
\ dawn of history' and 1940 would be replicated by 1990. By 1950, 
/ the estimated period of doubling hsid'^bech reduced to ten years. 
Currently, the period of replication is esUmatcd to' be between 5 
and 7 years. Although ho pei^n could possibly read even a small 
fraction of the expanding output, the problem of "covering the 
- literature'' in one's fidd of -science is h^urdly- being reduced. 
2. Several analj^ses have been made recently of the job activities of 

scientists. The^ <^^y^_M^^^^ that, on the average^ sciaiti^ 

spend about i4 hours of a 40-hour work week reading materials 
written by, or writing materials to be read by, persons who arc not 
' fliciroccnipatidnalpecrs^rht^ spend a^^^ 12 hours reading 

materials written by, or writing materials to be read by, thc^ who 
are their occupational peers. IXiring the remaining 14 hbiins, they 
behave like the stereotypes of scientists^ TIic results of these job 
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analyses would;, certainly support the need for communication 
abiIit>v''^A ui terms of production (writing) and in terms of 
tronsumption (reading). 7 ^ 
Olniously these oontradictidnSy namely the apparent retreat from 
subject mafiETo^ hand and the increaung appearance df publislied 
materiak- on the other, demand some resoIution."~Ncariy ever>'one 
recognizes tiut the labpratory mcst be more than an environment for the 
expenditure of caioriK through physical manipuladon of hardware and 
preocdipaticm with isolatcxt/experiences. It must pro^de opportunity for 
dei*ebpin£p meanings and perceptbns of the experiences c^ered^ and these 
are obtained oiUythrcHi^ a backgnnrnd of knowledge. A studait cannot 
be expectolto Icam l^isicprindid^ without thefoiindational 
knowledges. A laboratory experience without s^^ 
tantamount to teachmg havsJ aichitecture by handing the student a log 
and a piece of sharpened stone and leaving him on his own^ Obvbudy, 
students cannot b^ put tluough the odlurai heritage of all saentific effort. 
Ckmsequently^: the dcvdc^^ait^^^^o^^^^ wd perceptions yihust 

%yith tbrir^ability to read foundational materials, whetfier- or not these 
learnings take plaice at'thc <ady demaitar>^Ievd or at tlK univern^' Icvd. 
The impUoitioiiiiof Ihis sts^^ by:Sihith (2) 

in the foUowing quotatfcn: : - 

, Words are an important ftturt of th^ dilture of~a pc^e. But wc 
""far more thw merersymbok: to be used in cbimnunicatiohy Th^^^ abo 
tGoIs for thinku^. For h^er-leyd thinking, woids act as Aorthand in 
^ dmt certain words ccmtam the distilled essence of liumerous eT^eriences. 
Thusy thou^ we of ten hear it said that a picture can replace a thousand 
words, it may be important that certain of our words stand for a thousand 
of life's jMctures. 7 t^. 

It isr postulated, therdore, that without r^[ard for the levd^ which 
sdcnce experkn^xs are. offered, reading will still be one of the inajor means 
of injput for thi^ student It k^.pos^ated, also, that unless the student has 
accumulated a cert^ii amouiit of subject matter through reading to serve 
as a teLcicgroundJor his lesurning, hk sdenoc le^umin^ is alrhost sure to be 
randomized aiid minimal. This will be particularly true for the student 
who is the probfcm reader at the secondiury-kvd. These students are 
subject to the information exjplodon as ihuch <is the more able student. 
Thdf likelihbcKi of becoming sdentifically literate^ and serving as 
kndwlcdgeaUe laymen in a sdentific environmait will depend largdy on 
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their ability to absorb some dements of sdentific mforniation rapidly and 
efficiently through reading. They are not the people who will work in the 
laboratory- or carry out investigations, thus gaining scientific knowledge. 
Rather, these knowledges will come laigely through what they read both 
in school and as adults in publishcd-materiak But, befoie^ A^^^ 
of the problem reader in hi^ school can be solved/ particuUcriy with 
reference to science, a number of questions mu^ be faced. Among them 
arc: "What is a problem ireader?' "Is the problem reader a poor reader 
of all materials?" "What materials arc most suitable for the problem 
reader?" "What tec^ 

Working With the Probl^^^ 

Any eflFort^^^^^ reader pi^Kdy would require far 

more space than is available for^^ the^ e^ will riot 

be attempted. However^ for the pu^r^ the problem 

reader comidered to be as^^^ grades sev en through twelvr 

who docs not rcadi fluently enough to attain minimally-accrqpto^^^ 
standards of understanding of those textiud materiak in science designed 
fpr students at his grade level. However, the presentation wiU be o^rifined 
to ^derii^ whose defidendcs arc rektcd pri^ to^ "inadequate 
organization" of the impdses that i^di the br^ on the optic nerve, or 
those whosc^difficdties are motivational iri^^^ wili-riot include those 

with physical defects that need medical attention. Together, these two 
groups make up; most of those considered to be "probl^ at the 

hi^ school level. . 

The problem reader in science is mc^t likely to be found in the ninth 
and tenth grade science courses, since these persons are likely to be 
discouraged f rorii taking^the more q>cdalized sd^ courees in the 
ele\*enth and twelfth grades, usu^y chemistry and physics. They may 
take a terminal general physical sdcricc course in the senior year, althou^ 
this is not typical. Thus, sudx students who elect sdencc are likely to find 
themselves in general scicnct, general biol^, or general phy^cal science. 
Thdr attendancc^in such codrs^ increases the difficulties facing as. 
problem readers. Among these difficulties are the fdlowing : 

i. The contents of the general (courses in the sciences are taken from 
many sdencc disciplu^cs rather than one. Hence, the basic vocabu- 
laries of such courses are likely to be more extensive than those of 
the speciali:%d courses. Also, the terms in the vocabulary arc likely 
to be used less frequently than those of the spcdalizcd coui^. 
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2. In the'previous sections, the current emphasis in many quarters on 
laboratory activity, with a commensurate reduction of emphasis on 
subject matter content has been described. However, this new 
phil(»ophy/\vithpUt regard /orMt^^ merit, has had little impact on 
the general courses in science. These courses are still highly verbal, 
laborator>' activities being minimal and generally consisting of 
teacher demonstrations. Thus, the problem reader is likely to be 
faced with more reading than his peers in specialized cpurs(^ who 

; Tread niore ably^ ^ ' /^^v :y : S 

3. The general^ c^^^ with inexperienced 
tearihers than are the specialized courses: Contrary tO: pious protesta^ 

rtions, the general coure^ require teachere: with in^ 
"science backgrounds than the spedalized coui^, if t^^^^^ are to be 
taugft effectively/ For t as others^ ^the general 

courses in science are more difficult to t^ach than the specialized 
coui^ However, in deferehcc to sehioritv', scien 
greater experience arc assigned to the speciaH courses where 
their more extensive "accumulations of w are allegedly 

needed. ^ / : : - 

4. Few teachere at the high schobV level have-^bcen trained in the 
techniques involved in the teaching of reading," or the principles 
involved in learning to read. Unfortunately, reading instruction in 

• the high school .science classroom frequently^ consists, of distributing 
dittoed or mimeographed lists of ^'essential terms,'' together with 
- tfieir defihitipns. In some cases, jstudents may be cxpected/to supply 
defiiiitioas whose accuracies are frequently ojpcn to question. The 
.student then memorizes the terms and the definitions (possibly 
^rifl/z). Attainment of a criterion score is evidence jf^xo facto that 
the reading problem is eliminated. 
In addition to all these "positive" factors working "for" the problem 
reader, it is generally conceded that scientific vocabulary is growing about 
three times as rapidly as that in any other field. In addition, the connota^ 
tions of scientificlterms are changing rapidly. 

With all these considerations it is possible to make several questionable 

moves: ' . ^ • 

1. Let the student rcmain a problenv reader and *^fish for himself/' 
Widi such a philosophy, the teacher may emulate the action of the 
social worker who was attempting to persuade an individual to 
receive aid from die "anti^poverty program/' The potential recipi- 
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cnt stood on his right as an American citizen to be poor and dirt)'. 
Faced with siich logic, the social worker retreated. One must 
assume, however, that the problem rcatier in the high school 
claissfoom does not have an analogous privilege and that any 
resistance must be circumvented. ^ ^ * 

2. Completely and penhanendy discard all accepted procedu-cs for 
working w'th problem readers on the philosophy tliat ""if you can't 
raise the bridge, lower the river.^*\Studehts on leaving high school^ 
whether before or after graduation^ arc expected to read standard 
materials, and their sdentifip^ehvirbnments will still demand Uieir 
adjustments: ^ , : : : - ^ ^ 

Then, what positive actions can and. should be taken? The answers to 
this question are not simple or categoric, Tand Uieif implemt^ntatidn 
requires effort. The problerhs involved in the implementation will not;be 
discusscd'here; but problems should not be regarded as roadblocks, rather 
only temporary barriers to be circumvented.^ 

Time must be taken to assist the problem redder in tlie h^^ 
classroom: Anyone wifli young children has no doubt been annoyed by 
their "undesirable activities" when^ adult members wanted to relax and 
enjoy television. The comment typical of parents, "Go bh upstairs, get a 
toy and play with it and behave yourself," has been thesubject of intensive 
research investigation and has been found to be ineffective— significant 
at the 1 per cent level. A similar finding, also significant at the 1 per 
cent level,, holds true for the comment conirrionly^made , to the problem 
reader, "You'll find some books and magazines oii the subject on the 
tabic in the back of the room. Go read them I" 

The writer docs not believe it is wifliin the scope of this paper to discuss 
the source of the neoessarj' time, but success depends on the expenditure 
of extra time; , 

2. Explain the textbook. The writer hastens to state immediately that 
he docs not believe that the memorization of a textbook represc^its the 
accomplishment of a science coi^rse. He does not^ believe this at all! 
Howtvcf, he assumcs that the common practice of using a basal textbook 
will be followed and that the problem reader will have one. Thus, it 
should be used in the optimal fashion. 

A study now underway by the writer concerns the ways in which 
teachers of high school science use textbooks. The technique for gathering 
information is somewhat arduous, involving indirect interviews, since a 
questionnaire which would elicit responses rapidly^ would most likely 
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elicit responses with dubious validity. Data, collected so far from more 
than ninety high school science teachers ia^ten widely-distributed states, 
indicate that fewer than 5 per cent explain the various features of the 
textbook in use and allegedly designed to aid the student. Tfiese features 
include the typical introduction to the student; the glossary and index; 
and suggestions for using the textbook thiat may appear in the teacher's 
manual or teach£f*S*:eidition. 

It is certainly reasonable to suggest that the problem reader will benefit 
greatly from tinic spent by the teacher in explaining these features. The 
student diould be expected to select terms frqni the glossary and locate 
therh in the text. He should become familiar of footnotes 

and: captions. Pllonetic spellings of technical terms shbqld- be studied and 
their significance in understanding the textual material clarified. 

The students may well be asked to prepare outiincs of scverstl chapters 
by copying the headings and subheadings and pladng them in the 
appropriate hierarchies: The teachcr may reproduce two short subsections 
of/texf material minus the subheadings and have the students identify the 
subheadings in the outlines they liave prepared tinder which the- text 
materials belong. They may be asked to determine whether the informa- 
tion in one or more captions for illustrations iduplicates information in the 
text^ even if phrased somewhat differently; whether it extends or amplifies 
information in the text, or whether it is entirely different. With any of 
tli^ procedures, the student should be expected to give the reasons for 
his responses. The writer is not so naive as to assume that these techniques, 
or for that matter any other teaching technique/ w'iir evoke lavish praise 
from the problem reader or an)' other student. However, familiarity with 
the textbook is likely to hasten more salutary learning than the lack of 
' familiarity. ^ ^ 

3. The use of, materials other than the basal textbook should be 
planned carefully. This statement might seem to be the epitome of the 
self-evident and probably is, But, classroom action does not always fit the 
philasophy expressed. At this point, the writer wishes to express some 
concern about the use of textbooks designed for lower grades or muliiplc 
*^peer textbooks" to provide for the problem reader. Textbooks for earlier 
grades which may not be too difficult for the problem reader are 
invariably below the level of his social sophistication and certainly can be 
a stimulus to his disdain. *Teer" or competing textbooks, while they niay 
differ somewhat in approach, on the average, are not likely to be greatly 
different from the basal textbook, in content. A problem reader has 
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generally been so designated becauj^c of his problems with standard 

Oaterials such as textbooks^ and hence analogous materials are not likely 
'offer much of a solution. > 

Many niaterials with the appropriate levels of sophisticatioit, but with 
lower levels of reading difficulty are available, including some issues of 
Science World; articles in Life and other magazines; tind some newspaper 
articles. .Such items may be supplied for the problem reader if they are 
appropriate in topic and reading level. The problem reader may be asked 
to read them and then read his textbook carefully., He should attempt to 
identify and list key ideas found in both the supplementary maferid and 
his textbook. He should then do the .same for key ideas found ow/)^ in his 
textbook. In this way, his reading effort required, for discrimination rather 
than only absorption ^d hisjipplication to the task may be enhanced. 
This technique niay well be suitable for the problem reader plagued with 
low ability, as well as for the one lacking motivation. * 

4. Compare the usage of terms. In advertisements, scientific t?rms are 
frequently used in the way *that seems most expedient. A technique that 
may fake advantage of that expediency may be useful, with thc-problem 
reader. He may be assigned the task of listing scientiiRt -terms that appear 
in advertisements, magazines, and newspapers, together with, the meanings 
assigned to them, and the contexts in which they appear. Such words ma^ 
include power, energy, force, work, germ, 'dnd food, as well as others. The 
next task is to read the textbook or other materiiils available in the 
classroom and compare the scientific meanings of- tiie terms with those 
assigned to tliem in what are hopefully "authoritativ/*" reading materials. 
The; meanings in the , two different sources should tKon be compared for 
likenesses and differences, as well as for inaccuracies that may be evident. 
Obviously, the textbook will iieed to be read in order for cbmp^risons to 

. be made. However, the students' efforts with the less demanding material 
in the advertisements may serve as a springboard for an attack on the 
standard materials that are likely to prove 'more difficult, 

5. Make use of ''science 'corners'' in newspapers. During die past few 
years, there have appeared in many newspapers syndicated columns such 
as "Kousin Klod's Science Korncr." The qualifications for Kousin Klod 
seem to be residence in an institution for the mentally deficient, a dropout 

, at the kindergarten level, or an undergraduate major in mythology. This 
writer has yet to see one column that has been f^ee from error. Most of 
the columns seem to be designed for the upper elementary or junior high 
scho(J levels, and hence are appropriate as motivational material to work 
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with problem readers in the high school classroom. The teacher may well 
survey the r .^spapers and classify the answei^ to various questions that 
are submitted according to topic (this, incidently, seems to be the general 
format). The students may be handed the questioas and answers related 
to the appropriate topics and asked to read their textbooks and other 
materials in the classroom to deterinine what errors may be propagated 
by Kousin Klod» One prcliminarj' acti*?ity, oif course, will be the location 
of the errors by tiie teacher* Again, the student will move from less difficult 
material and the activity described fJiouId provide; some motivation for 
the student to read^nd reasonably impfox c his n^ing ability. 

6. Develop reading through activttiis involving inquiry and tlie proc- 
esses of irtVnc^. Activities recommended for developing inquit)' and 
proDcsses of science frequently fail to meet acceptable criteriaTThey often 
require slavl^ adherence to directions anu duplication of manipulations 
that could be accomplished by a chimpanzee, if ht could be kept in one 
place long enough. Without further regard for this point, however, the 
pursuit of inquiry skills may well be adapted to the problem reader with 
a view toward his reading ability as well as his skills of inquiry. As one 
example, the .student may be asked to perform one of the activiti<? and 
formulate the conclusions that may emerge. He may then be asked to 
read ancillary literature available in the classroom or in the library at 
homeland develop from his gleanings another activity which might be 
directed toward the same puippse?. This may be written up as an exercise 
similar to the one which he was expected to perform oirginally. There 
are, -of course, many different ways in which this technique could be 
modified, but space limitations prevent their being mentioned here. 

Summary 

Tlie suggestions that have been made for working; with the problem 
reader in the high school .science classroom arc based oa a number of 
assumptions that are described- earlier. The writer believes that the 
assumptions" are amply supported by research evidence from numerous 
sources. The suggestions made here are, of course, designed for the use 
of the teacher,-not for dircctjransmittal to the student. They must be 
used along with the appropriate topics and the successful pedagogies that 
have proved to be operationally efficient. Not all of them may work in 
one situation. Jn many situations, none may work without adaptation, 
and that is to be expected. 

The teacher should not assume that the techniques will be panaceas for 
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problem readers I)c«iusc ihcy probably will not l)e. But, judiciously used, 
they nuiy l)C sufiieicrit to raise the rcadins ability of the problem reader 
in science to a level of niiiiinial acceptability. 
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9« Helping Students Read Mathematics 

^hEke are roilly two objectives involved in hewing a student improve 
in the reading of mathematics* From the math teachers point of view, 
the most important objective Is to help hL< students icam mathematics. 
But the teacher realizes that the impro\'cment of reading skills Is impor- 
tant in his teaching* Reading is a skill which ever)* teacher in all subject 
areas should strive to teach* 

This diapter Is based prinmrily on the^writer s experiences in dealing 
with high $dioo\ madiematics>4udd^ts~ The suggestions and techniques 
to be described have resulted from talks with many people: math teachers^ 
reading coasultants and others* The suggestioas are not supported hy 
objective research, but they have worked in mathematics classes, to some ' 
degree at least 

Retdiness 

A math teacher can do a number of things before he c\*en meets his 
daises* One of the first should be to collect useful test results and then to 
interpret these results with regard to thdr implicatioas for the coming 
year. Them arc three things this action accomplishes. In the first place, 
the test results can hdp to define the limits of the problem. In my own 
schod, for example, the sophomore class has a seven year range in reading 
ability. More spedfically, there arc manbers of the present sophomore 
dass who are reading at the sbcth grade Icvd and others who are reading 
at the- college freshman level* Ti<e mathematics teacher, as teachers in 
other arc^\s, faces a wide range of reading ability* This range is, of course, 
reflected not only in reading scores but in aptitude scores, achievement 
scores, and so on* (In tr>1ng to realize the implications of thk wide range, 
I \'ry to put myself in the position :of the students at these various levfk I 
try to imagine how the sixth grade student would react to being faced 
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with ;i high school sophomorc> tcxrixwkC On the other hand, it Is unltkcly 
that a college freshman would be challenged In- a high school .sophotnore*s 
textlxx)k.) 

I first Idok at the tftst results as a way to define my problem. If a school 
does tracking, in matliemaUcs J[i.e., makes some attempt t^i homogeneous 
grouping for math instruction) then one of the thin^ to fic coasidered in 
organising the groups in addition to ability and achic\t:mcnt tn mathe- 
matics is the reading scores. This will Ik of great a.s^stancc in pbcing a 
student into his correct group. 

Secondly, test scores am also suggest categories "of problems. For 
exiunplcy it may l)c that students who have high reading speed scores^ but 
ld;ver comprehension scores may need help in adjusting to tlic reading 
situation in math. If a student, on the other hand, hits reading scores 
which arc faidy coaslstent (i.e., I)oth reading speed and reading a^n- 
prehcnsioh arc cither ver\' low or high) then thisJhdicStev aiu)thcr sort 
of problem. Therefore, an analysis of the reading scores ean heip in 
pinpbinting the types of problems the math teacher faccs^ 

Thirdly, the reading test scores can^potlight individual studetils who 
may If^ve probtehV< in a math course, prol)lems which arc at least T^irtly 
based on the student^s reading difficuhies. In addition to comprehension 
and speed scores, the vocabular\* scores can be ascd to indicate students 
whose deficiency in general voc;il)ular>' may Mock their comprehension 
in expositor}' mathematics reading. By identifying these students, the 
math teacher cm take appropriate steps to help the student. 

Prior to meeting his classes the mathematics teacher should choose 
materials carcfulKv If the te;icher Is going to have a heterbgcneoas class, 
then it Is prol>ably best to select a text whose reading difficulty matches 
the rtading average for the class. On the oilier hand, if the dx^^ are 
f^oing to be homogeneously grouped, then the math teacher and his 
"^^lleagiies in the mathematics department ought to consider the possi- 
bility of choosing difTercnt textbooks for the different groups. In order to 
do this, the math teacher and his r^leagi^es must be as familiar as possible 
with the various math textbooks and be able to make judgments about 
lexets of reading difficulty. 

AnotKer area to which the mathematics tciicher^nceds^.to give lUtention 
before mce^ing with his classes Is the selection of supplementary reading 
materials, h materi«ils other than a single textbook are to be ased, the 
.same criteria should.be followed as in* the selection of the muAi texlliook. 
However, here the teacher has an opportunity to provide materials at a 
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variety of levels of diflriculty which will allow each student to woric at his 
own level. 

In teaching a class where there Ls a predominance of poor readers, the 
math teacher ^oiild deal realistically with the problem of teaching these 
students mathematics through judicious selection of audio-visual aids and 
easier reading materials. As a matter of fact, giving "background** help 
of thLs nature may hdp a student to read materials which would otherwise 
be too difHcuIt for hinu When dejiling with the qucstion^f how to help 
students read mathematics^ one ^should alwa^>; hear in mird that one s 
primarx- respoasibility as a matheniatics teacher Ls to teach mathematics. 
Though helping the^tudent to read mathematics is an important factor 
in this area, it is only one of the factors. Even with help from a special 
reading teacher, the math teacher cannot pvcmight bring the ability of a 
poor reader up to an acceptable li^x-el.Jt may be ncccssar\' for the math 
teacher to find other wa\-s of getting his material across. That is, when a 
math teacher gives a reading assignment, he should alwax-s have in mind 
that there will be a certain number of students to whom he wUI have io 
give more individual attention. Unless this is done, there is a strong 
likelihood that they will not get from their reading assignments what is 
expected of them. In general, when the math teacher familiarizes himself 
with the materials to be used, he must anticipate any reading proUems 
that might be involved. 

It is possible that the math teacher may not know how to go about 
using the techniques mentioned al»ve. He may not know the best wax's to 
evaluate test results; he may not know how to go about evaluating levels 
of reading difficulty in various materiak; and he may not know what 
other aids are available to him. It is at this point that the reading 
consultant^ if the school system has one, can be of great help. From my 
own personal experience I know that Miss Ellen Thomas, Reading 
Consultant at the Laboratory* Schools, has been of invaluable assistance 
to me and other teachers in this regard. 

Specific Activities 
The following discussion indicates the things that I tried to do during 
the school year to help my students become better readers of mathematical 
material. The first thing that is of help to students is to make it clear that 
one of the objectives in math education is the improvement of reading 
ability in mathematics. I tr>' to be as honest with them as possible about 
the problems that the>' face in this area. As early in the year as is feasible 
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I give ihcm an assignment which is entirely de\*otcd to reading and 
involves no written work. I do this because I think it emphasizes for 
than the importance of becoming good readers of mathematics. In 
making this assignment I spend fifteen to twenty-five minutes dtscusstng 
reading procedurrs nccessar}* to the successful completion of the as$^- 
nienL In thk dbcussion I indicate to them how thev* can improve their 
reading. 

I emphasize sev-cral areas. Eirst,-^Lfcel vcr\- strongly rthat the pro^ 
ad justing j^)^ for mathematics reading is of rddly crucial importance. 
Therefore, I tr\' to stress the importance of thfe. Secondly, I am \ier\- 
concerned with the* problem of vocabulafv* building. Lastly, I want to 
emphasize that since the topic selected k one with which the students arc 
not familiar, it is important not to rely upon this reading to take care of 
aU the learning for aU of the students. I make a point to see those students 
who arc Hkdy to have had trouble with the reading and to give them 
individual instruction on the specific topic 

The following is an edited transcription from a tape recording of part 
of one of my classes. Student questions atiH responses arc not included. 

Your next assignment b gcnng to be entirely a reading assignment. 
Would you kx)k at it with mcrfor a moment on page 63 in your textbook. 
Your assignment for tomomnv — Friday— is to read section 3-4 on convex 
sets. Now that's gwng to be the only new assignment— just that reading. 
Tm not going to ask >'oii to 8o any more problems. Vm doing'this fcr a 
purpose. I want to take this opportunity to talk with >xm about wa>'5 you 
can use >-our textbook more eflfectivelv than I think yoa arc using it. I 
diink some of you arc going to be disappointed when you sec your test # 
grades, and think that one of the ways I can help you do better (which is 
%Aat Tm here for)' is to give you some suggestions about methods to use 
your textbook more effectively. So I want to take the time today to talk 
with you about doing reading assignments in mathematics. 

This is the first assignment in which you're going to be on your own. It's 
a new topic. Some of >'ou may have some vague notions about convex sets, 
but I am sure that most of you have never heard of the idea before, so it's 
going to be a new idea to dig out on your emu. And, therefore, you've got 
to be prepared to spend time on it It*s only three pages, but three pages 
of math reading is probably equivalent to forty or fifty pages of a novel 
and perhaps equivakmt to twenty or thirty pages of a social studies assign* 
ment. Just because a math assignment consists of a few pages doesn't mean 
that it's the kind of thing about which you can say, "Oh boy, he only gave 
us three pages to read for tmiorrow. I can do that in five minutes and then 
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watch TV.** Now it*s possible to do that. You can "read" this in five 
minutes or less, no question about it.3ut you won't be dcnng >xmr assign- 
ment All you*d be doing \vx>uld be rcadii^ a bunch of words. And you 
won't be coming up with the vital information you should be getting out 
of this as^nment So let's talk about that for a few minutes. 

Firsts I've said that mathematics reading is different from reading in 
other subjects. Maybe >*ou'II understand this ^temeht a little better if 
>*ou 'understand why. ItV because mathematical writing^ & diflferent. The 
people \vhp write mathematics write in a different style than people who 
write iri other subjects. ItV not that one^fellow* is wror^ and the other 
fellow b rig^t; it's just a diffefeiice among subjects. 

Mathematical reading is more densdy packed than other readirig. B> 
that I mean there are more ideas per square inch, per page, per sentence 
in math leadiiig than there are in a novel or ^ort story. In math reading, 
every siii^ word is crucial. A ^ngle word may change the whole meaning 
of a sentence or a phrase. So there's one itiiportant thing to remember— 
it's h^ly packed witli idc^s. 

AkOy it*s at a different level of abstraction than most of the reading 
involved in novels, for instance. In a novel you arc reading descriptions of 
what peopk are doing and what people look like and what they say to each 
other and what scenes arc like — concrete things that you're used to every 
day. But mathematics is at a higjh level of abstraction; therrfor^ it^s more 
difficult to read* 

So how should >'ou go about reading a math assigrunent? Let's take a 
little time to talk about your approach to tomorrow's assignment. First 
adjust your speed. Have several speeds. Just as a car has several gears to go 
at different speeds for different purposes, so you have to have gears that 
you can shift as far as your reading is concerned. So b^n by shifting down 
to a moderate speed and rvad throu^ the assignment once without any 
stops. If somewhere on the second page there's a sentence or a paragraph 
that you don't quite understand, don't stc^! Go on. You're going to come 
back, so go on. Read through it once at a moderate speed. Now what^s the 
purpose of this? It wili give you a sort of general idea, a general feeling of 
what it*s all about, of what^ the author is trying to do. 

You all kix>w the story, I'm sure, of the blind men and the ele{^nt. 
Each one felt a different part of the elephant and one fellow said it uas a 
tree because he felt the legs, and another said it was a snake because he- 
felt the trunk. Each of them had a different impression of what the elephant 
was like because he was sensing or feeling a different part of the animal. 
Well, now you may be in the same spot You may not understand a part of 
this reading if you just look at the part itself, but if you've read throu^ 
the whole thing and have a general view of it dicn you may gti a better 
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idea of whaf s going on. Therefore, the paragraph or sentence you did not 
understand on the second page may become clear when you have read all 
three pages. So that's the first thing to do. Read throu^^ the assignment 
once at a moderate speed and then go back and reread. 
' Now, I can't fdlow you home. You're going to do what you %vant to do. 
But I do- not believe that there's anybody, no matter how good a reader he 
IS, who can read through a math asagnmcht without, rereading it once. 
It just can't be done except in very-unusual cases._By the wiiy, fast rcaden 
are spmettines the ones who have the most troiible with reading mathematics 
becau^ they!rc so used-to x^izring through their ordinary reading that they 
are just Unable to slow up unless they^make a serious effort. 

Okay, now you're going back and reread, and I want to talk to you about 
how that rereading should be done. The second time throu^, get out 
pencil and paper and read with pencil ^and paper. What do I mean by 
that? I mean that you've got to be prepared to stop and use pencil and 
paper to help you understand the basic information in the readii^. Let me 
give you ah example of that right here. Suppose you're reading a passage 
of algebra and tlie author uses the equation 8x — 7=4x+13. Then in the 
very next sentence he says, "Therefore x=— 5." Now is there anyone in 
here vAio can look at that and, boom, tell that's a correct result? I couldn't. 
Well, is that right? No, i^s positive 5, isn't it? You can't tell just by looking 
at it. If you took the author's word for it and said, "Okay, I'll go on; I 
just won't pay attention to it," then there are two dangers involved. » 

One danger is that sometimes authors make mistakes. We caught one 
just yesterday in the exercises. Remember the picture that wasn't drawn 
rigfit? Okay. Books are misprinted, and what in the \vorld is the sense in 
your reading a whole assignment in mathematics and not kno\ving what's 
going on simply because the printer made a little mistake? Everyone makes 
mistakes. So thaf s one possibility. 

The second danger is poor comprehension. If you stop and take the few 
seconds or the minute necessary to work out the intervening steps, then you 
will understand better what's going on. So, when I say read with pencil 
and paper, I mean for the purpose of stopping to work out inner steps that 
die author has left out. You'll discover tfiat the farther you get in mathc* 
matics, the more the author is going to rely on your ability to fill in the 
elementary steps between. So you've got to be ready to stop and work them 
out if you're really going to imderstand. 

There is another thing, and this, I think, is best illustrated by taking a 
look at the beginning of your assignment for Friday. Notice how it starts. 
It begins by talking about convex sets, and the authors have drawn^sonie^ 
pictures for you. First they have drawn pictures of things that are supposed 
to be convex sets and then pictures of things that are supposed to be 
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non-convex sets. You should supplement that with your own examples. 
After youVe read this and you think you understand what a convex set is, 
draw another picture whUe you're reading. Do it oh a piece of scratch 
pajjer at the side of your book. If you understand what a convex set is, you 
"ought to be able to draw a good example of it. Draw an example of. 
something you think is not a convex set Compare your example with th^ 
book's and with the defimtipn given. Make sure that you under^nd before 
you goon. ^ :^ 

Anotheir tog^r don't ^^^^ in this particular 

riding assignment but you'll run kross assignirients in which the authon 
will give a defim'tion without accompahydng pictures. But that doesn't mean 
that you shouldn't stop and make your own illustration. For one thing, if 
it's really good defim'tion, if the authors .have really given you a good 
explanation, their description diould be clear enougfi so that you could 
draw a picture based on their description. So, when they^re describing a 
parallelogram, you ou^t to be able, from their word description, to draw 
a picture. If you can read the definition and then illustrate it, the chances 
of your really understanding what's gomg on are much better. So be 
prepared to draw pictures and draw figures of the definitions and explana^ 
tions in your reading. 

As you read through the assignment, be prepared to ask questions of 
the author. Because ith in print doesn't mean that it's the truth forever 
and ever. Be critical. Ask why. If you read a sentence, ask. "How does he 
have a right to say that?" "Why is that tiue?" "How can ne justify saying 
that?" Ask yourself such questions. There are two reasons for doing this. 
If you ask yourself the questions, and then satisfy yourself in your own 
mind that the author has supplied the \^tal information, then you really 
understand what's going on. If you just read it over and say, "Okay, Til 
accept that," without any question, then you may forget about it. But if 
you've questioned it and convinced yourself that it's right, then you're more 
likely to remember it. 

There is another reason for asking yourself these questions. By next 
March or April, you will be writing some mathematics of your own. And 
one of the things you're going to have to get used to is to critically analyze 
the. things you say. You've got to be prepared to ask younelf, "Why do I 
think that's true?" "Why does that make sense to me?" "How could I 
explkin it to the person sitting next to me?" If you've gotten into the habit 
of asking questions in your reading assignments, and of being able to find - 
the answers, then you've started to develop a habit that will help you ask 
those questions of yourselves. 

One of the problems that some students have in mathematics is that they 
are overwhelmed with the amount of new vocabulary they must acquire.. 
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So how can you work on this problem of vocabulary? There are several 
ways. You remember when we first started talking about your matli note- 
book, I mentioned that I was going to ask >-ou to maintain a glossary of 
the new words you ran across. Now, I'm going to ask you to start a glossary 
of the new words with definitions, as we come across them. 

If you really want this to pay off^ keep^ it up to date, day by day. Take 
two minutes — that's about all it will take-^to enter each of the new terms 
that we get-into your glossary. Now, what's the purpose of this? Well,, it 
helps comprehension and retendori. If you hear me say a word and get it 
througji your eare,'and yoii read it in your textbook and you get it through 
your eyes, and then you get your writing muscles involved in the learning 
process, believe it or not, all these approaches help you remember. Your 
glossiiry can help you also as you teview for tests, for example. Organize 
it by units, and at tlie end of a unit, draw a double line. Then if you want 
to go back and look at the new words you've had in a unit,' you know 
where to find them^ 

.Come January, when we're well into this book, you may be reading an 
assignment and come across a word that you're not too sure of* The best 
example I can give of this is the word "between," Every one of you thought 
you* knew what that word meant before you walked into this room in 
SepteiBber. But I bet that none of you knew what the mathematical 
definition of it was. So what's going to happen next' January, when you 
see the word "between" and say, "Sure, I know what that means." 
Unconsciously you may accept the word and go on, and then a couple of 
sentences later the author is doing something you don't understand. You'll 
look up in disgust and say, "I don't understand what's going on." You 
know what the trouble may be? You may be usmg the everyday meaning 
of "between," foi^etting for the moment the mathematical definition. And 
it may be that what the author is doing two sentences later depends on 
your knowing what the mathematical definition of "between" is. Therefore, 
another use of your glossary is to have it available so that if you need to 
look up a word, you know immediately where to find it. 

One more comment about vocabulary. In addition to using your glossaries 
in the ways indicated, be prepared to use words in different ways than you 
use them in other classes. Gel into the habit of accuracy and precision in 
your math class. One of the things that makes poetry beautiful and worth 
while is that words can have different meanings. When someone writes a 
poem describing a batdefield in the First World-War, there can be many 
interpretations of What the poet saw and what his special language means. 
Various, people will get various meanings out of a poem This ambiguity 
is a good thing in poetry. But that very thing would be catastrophic in 
mathematics. It doesn't mean that poetry is bad, nor does it mean that 
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mathematics is bad. It means they're different things. In mathematics, 
^ precision is absolutely necessary, while in a poem,* being able to accept a 
wide variety of meanings is absolutely necessary. So be prepared to shift 
gears between classes. 

FoIIow-up 

If a discussion such as the preceding is tq be effective, there must be' 
immediate follow-up. Therefpfe, at the next meetings of the class, I give a 
'short quiz/ covering the reading assignment. I do this beforevthefe is any 
further classroom work on the topic concerned. There are two reasons 
for this. First, it gives me an idea of just how effective' the discussion of 
reading a math assignment has been. (I must add that the results have 
convinced me of the fact that a one-shot effort in this area Ls not enough.) 

Secondly, I think it emphasizes in the students' minds the fact that their 
mathematics teacher feels that this is something that they need to work 
on. This is particularly true for the fast reader who may be overconfident 
about his reading ability— the student who doesn't really beliex^e that he 
needs to re-read a mathematics assignments .Quite often the shlallowness 
of their reading will be revealed to these students when they discover in 
taking the quiz that they do not know all that is expected of them. 

Using this lesson as a reference, I frequently make comments about the 
reading skills necessar)' in mathematics. Too often a math teacher will 
say to a class, "Do the problems on page such and such," and devote his 
efforts to discussing how they should go about doing the problems. He 
may as an afterthought, say, "By the way, read the- two or three pages in 
your textbook preceding these problems," making no further comment 
about the reading. This is not enough. 

It is important that the teacher make clear to his students that they ask 
questions while reading the assignment; but for most students it will be 
necessar>- to.help them do this. Therefore, in preparing an assignment in 
mathematics which involves reading, the teacher ought to discuss briefly 
some questions they should have in mind in doing their reading. Students 
should be reminded that the reading assignment is as important as the 
exercises, and that they should give it more than just cursory attention. 

This invoh-es, of course, some preparation on the teacher's part. He 
must give some thought to the areas that might cause reading trouble and 
-prepare appropriate questions and comments that will help the students 
over these difficulties. 

Another thing that ought to be done sometime before the middle of 
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the year is to have a lesson which fd! >ws up the previous discussion on 
how to read a math assignment. An appropriate opportunity should be 
chosen when it is obvious to the teacher and to the students that they have 
not successfully completed a reading assignment in mathematics. The 
teacher can demonstrate the correct procedures forcing the class as much 
as possible to follow the techniques that will be helpful for them. 

^Begin by having the class read through the assignment once _a^ a 
moderate speed. Then lead a brief discussion of what- the major ideas 
involved in the assignment are. It is important in this preliminary 
discussion not to let the class go too murh into detail — emphasizing for 
them the fact that this first reading was simpl/ designed to give a broad 
picture of what was going on. Then have individual members of the class 
rea4 portions of the assignment aloud in turn, making them go slowly. 
Interrupt them at crucial parts; when they should stop and draw a 
picture, when some figuring should be done, or when another example 
^.nould be found. Encourage other members of the class to interrupt the. 
reader when there is something they don't understand clearly. Interrupt 
the reader and let other students do so when it seems appropriate to ask 
a question or when it seems a good idea to check on a technical word. 

When the class is finished with thLs slow re-reading have them all 
re-read a second time at a moderate pace. Finally, have, them close their 
books and take a quiz on the material covered by the reading. The 
answers to the quiz arc given immediately afterward. Most of the time the 
students are very pleased to discover how well they have done. Point out 
to them their success on this quiz as compared to the less successful quiz 
results on other readings, suggesting* that perhaps the improved score was 
the resuk of having read their assignment more carefully, more thoroughly, 
and more intelligently than they had done before. 

Another reading problem the math teacher faces is improving his 
students' ability to solve so-called word problems. This is a perennial 
problem for which I have no absolute solution. However, it is certainly a 
very important part of a student's math education* It goes to the heart of 
the student's ability to apply mathematical training to situations outside 
the math classroom. This, of course, is a central objective in studying 
mathematics. 

One of the critical things for the math teacher to find out when dealing 

with a word probleni that his students have pot been able to solve is 

whether or not the trouble is the result \)f failure to understand the 
*• ^ ' * . * 

mathematics involved or failure to have comprehended the reading. These 
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arc, of course, closely related, but I thi^k they can be at times differen- 
tiated. One method that I have used with some success in helping my 
students and myself to make this differentiation is as follows. I ask a 
.student to tell me from memory (with his book closed). exactly what the 
problem is and what data are given with which he is to find the solution. 
Usually the student will not be able to do this. I then point out to the 
chiss that, if they are to successfully 5olve a word problem/they^niust have 
read the problem well enough in order to have at their immediate 
command all the data available. This means they must have read the 
problem thoroughly enough to be able to know the principal factors 
without having to look at the book. I have the class read and re-read the 
problem until they arc able to do this. I have found that after the students 
are able to state the problem from memory, and in their own words, that 
some members of the class are then able to solve the problem. 

When a student comes to me for extra help with a word problem, I 
have the student read the problem aloud. I encourage him to read aloud 
any word problems he faces. I think that the major emphasis given to 
silent reading makes some students think that it is somehow wrong ever 
to read aloud to oneself. This is not true in doing a word problem. I point 
out to the student that one should bring to bear all of the available senses, 
including hearing. The student who is having trouble with a . word 
problem because he is a poor reader may be able to solve the problem if 
he hears it 

When working on word problems, all students should be encouraged 
to draw pictures of the situation involved. If a figure is appropriate, they 
should be encouraged to label it and to study the relationships involved 
among its various parts. Another procedure that often works is to have 
the students make a guess as to what the answer is. It is not important 
that this guess be accurate. What is important is that the student test his 
guess with the data given and in so doing, see how the data given are 
related to the answer wanted. After having done this, students very often 
can set up a problem using a variable, replacing Uie previous guess with 
the. variable. They can then proceed to solve the problem. , 

In any contact with the students for extra help purposes, the math 
teacher should bear in mind possible reading problems that particular 
students may have. He should be prepared to give advice and help to such 
students in improving their reading ability. For example, a student who 
seems to be having trouble mastering all the additional vocabulary 
demanded by his math course might be advised to make flash cards. The 
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technical word and an accompanying figure can be on one side with the 
precise definition and other coninients.on the back. The student should 
be ui^ed to use these cards as a study device. 

Another way in which students can be hdped to master the vocabulary 
of jnathcmatics is to point out Greek or Latin roots and to assist them in 
learning to pronounce hew words correctly. A student has not incor- 
porated a word into his vocabulary until he can pronounce jt properly* 
Therefore, when a new word is introduced, I repeat it as often as I can, 
trying for a few days to avoid using pronouns that stand for that word. I 
try to get the students to use these words in class discussion as frequently 
as possible. 

If the math 4eacher encounters a student with serious reading diffi- 
culties, it may be that a referral to a special reading teacher is called for. 
The math teacher should, of course, consult with the special reading 
teacher and discuss with that teacher the student's problems as the math 
teacher sees them. In cases where special reading instruction is not possible, 
a reading teacher may be able to suggest ways in which the math teacher 
can help the student. 

Concluding Statement 

Most of the remarks I have made apply primarily to the poorer readers 
in the math class. But we should not forget our responsibility to the better 
readers in providing them with opportunities to grow. To do this, I 
recommend books in our library wliich will be a real challenge to the 
better readers. I encourage these students to read these books, urging th.at 
they attack them in the same way that they attack their math textbook. I 
give these students opportunities to report to the class the results of their 
reading. I have found that this is beneficial both for the student doing the 
extra reading and for the rest of the class as well. It provides a change of 
pace from the usual classroom routine. If one of the poorer readers asks 
to do extra reading, I must be prepared to recommend something at his 
reading level. 

I hope that efforts will be continued, involving both secondary school 
teachers in tlie various subject areas and reading specialists, to find ways 
in which the fiubjcct matter teacher can help his students become more 
effective readers, I believe that my efforts in this area have made mc a 
better mathematics teacher. " 
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10. Questions Administrators Ask About 
Reading in Secondary Schools 

A T THE PRESENT timc udministnitors in .sccondan* .schools arc asking 
many questions about reading. In general, these people have majored 
ill adminbtration and naturally they have not specialized in reading 
instruction. Furthermore, it is only recently, as educational history goes, 
that the teaching of reading has been considered an appropriate subject 
for sccondarj' students. Currently, however, high school administrators 
arc becoming keenly interested in reading. They arc eager to do something 
worthwhile in reading in their respective schools, and they arc actively 
seeking information and advice. This is a built-in opportunity for 
specialists in reading to be of scrx'icc to those who arc so largely responsible 
for school policies. 

This chapter presents and discusses some of the questions that secondary 
school administrators are asking alK)ut corrective reading and related 
aspects of reading instruction. The questions are bona fide. They have 
been asked of the writer while working with superintendents and prin* 
cipals in various localities, and, interestingly enough, the same questions 
have been asked repeatedly in different parts of the countrj'. So it would 
appear that these questions arc fairly lepresentative of the concerns of 
many secondary school administrators. 

Will You Define Terms Used to Designate Different Kinds of 
Reading Instruaion? 

When a teacher tells his administrator that the International Reading 
Association has a nevy nibnograph on Correclwe Reading, the latter, if 
he responds tnie to form, will ask, "Just what Is corrective reading?*' 

The above prediction is based on a very common reaction which comes 
from administrators when a reading specialist gives a talk to them: "You 
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reading people use so many difterent terms. 'You talk about remedial 
reading) corrective readings de\*cIopmentaI reading and power reading. 
This is all ver>' confusing. How do these kinds of reading diflfer?'* 

Without a doubt these ^terms arc confui^ng to a person who does not 
specialize in the field. In fac^ reading authorities themselves are not 
agreed on exactly the same definition for each of these different terms. 
While fine distinctions may be made, the terms arc generally usefu; in 
designating different kinds of reading instruction provided for different 
purposes to students with different degrees of difficulty or competence. 

Periiaps a brief story of the e\*olution of terms, used to differentiate 
various kinds of reading instruction, will help to clarify this situation. 
Specialized work with children who were having difficulty in reading was 
first undertaken by men in the medical profession and by ps)'cholQglsts 
during the depdes between 1880 and 1910 (4). The work of these 
professional people was done in laboratories. >The terms they ased to 
identify the difficulties of Uieir cases were "reading inferiority/* ''reading 
disability,'' or "reading defidenc)*." 

Between 1910 and 1920, reading tests came into ase and the results 
revealed that diousands of children in Uic public schools were not reading 
as well as they should. So school administrators and teachers became 
concerned. They began providing instruction for these retarded readers 
and they called this instruction remedial reading. The writer's research 
{4) reveals that Uie firet use of Uie term remedial reading in the literature 
of reading, appeared in an article by Willis Uhl (5) in a periodical 
published in 1916. Anderson and Merton (/) used the term in an article 
published in 1920 and Gray (3) used it in a monograph which appeared 
in 1922. During Uie initial use of Uie term, and for many years afterwards, 
remedial reading designated the kind of instruction given to groups of 
retarded readers in schools. 

In Uie years Uiat elapsed between 1916 and 1940, only two kinds of 
reading were ever distinguished from one another. These were reading 
and remedial reading. During this period, remedial reading was extended 
into the secondarv' school, and it became quite common to provide 
retarded readers at this level with special instruction. 

It was in 1941 that the new term developmental reading came into our 
midst This temi was introduced by Bond and Bond. It was used to 
designate the difference between remedial reading in secondaiy schools 
and reading instruction given to those who didn^t need special help but 
for whom continued growth was desirable.C*The Bonds (2) explain 
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dcx'dopmcntal reading as follows: 

The scc(»idar\> school dcvdoimKntal trading progiain U concerned 
fundamental^ witli die continued reftncinent and development of the inorc 
mature aspects of the self*same types of abilities that were being refined and 
developed in the elementary scliool. This refinement and development 
Iikcu*isc continue as long as the individual continues to learn. 'Yhc neu-er 
. demands made on reading by the secondary school curriculum make it 
unreasonable to expect the clemcntar>* school to complete the developmental 
process. 

* 

According to this plan^ reading was to be taught to all students in 
sccondar)' grades just as it was taught to all students in elemcntar)' grades, 
llils concept still holds true in the present use of the tcnn developmental 
reading, * 

More recently the term correiiive reading has come into^use. lliis Is 
the type of reading with which this book ;kals^ arid it probably is the 
kind that docs *'thc greatest good for the greatest nuniJ)en" 

Distinctions will now be made between remedial reading and eotrectii e 
reading. According to the writer\s interpretation, the difTercncc between 
these two kinds of reading resides in the degree of intensity and complexity 
of the problem. With this concept in view, more specific difTercnccs will 
be pdnted out 

The term remedial reading at present Is commonly applied to work 
with those students who are seriously retarded in reading, and who need 
highly .specializcJ diagnosis and intensive treatment* Often the^ students 
are taught individually, sometimes in small groups, each of which Is made 
up of students having the same type of difficulties, who are reading at 
about the same instructional level and who require similar treatment in 
reading* Contemporaneously, some of these cases may be receiving 
treatment for othcr^ difficulties from spcmlists in other fields. It often 
takes a comparatively long period of treatment for such students to re;ich 
their mental potential in reading achie\xment« 

Corrective reading has been defined carefully in Dr. Robinson^s 
discassion in the second chapter of this book* Briefly, howc\'er, in, answer 
to an administrators question, a short statement such as the following 
might be made: Corrective reading is ased to designate the type of work 
done with less serious cases, thc^e who periiaps are retarded only a year 
or so in terms of potential, who apparently have no deep*seated causes of 
difficult)*, and who re^nd readily to treatment Such students usually 
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arc ta!:ght in gmups according to tlicir p;irti€ular ncc<!s and ability. 

Power rending U the latest tcnn to i>ccoinc popular. Power rending U 
similar to dcvetopmcnid rcndWf* except that in this type of reading the 
student Is supposed to aciiic\c a p<j\vcr in speed and coinprclicnsion far 
:\\yo\c Uiat normally expected at his gnidc level For example, one super- 
iutcndent reported that in the preceding year 40 per cent of his graduates 
x^erc iicxcpted at Harvard. ITicjjc students had been high achicxcrs and 
excellent rcadcix After they had entered Har\*nrd, the superintendent 
sent the students a questionnaire asking if the sccondarv' school could have 
done any more than it did to prepare Uietn for their study at Harx-arcK 
Sexend replied **Ycj^ you could have given us jsonic reading cx)urscs in 
our senior year." ITiesc students wanted power reading. 

How Ctn Wc G>nvince Parents and Students That Corrective 
— Reading Is Necessar}'? 

^^My students :md their parents have rcaciied the point of accrepttng 
rctncdial insmiction for serious^TCtardation in reading, but if I start 
t«Uicing alKHU te«tc>hing corrective reading in d;tvsrooms I meet with 
a^sf-uiicc," s;ud Mr. Parks, "They think it is a witstc of time for students, 
who in their opinion are already rc;iding fairly well, to have reading 
instruction when they shoidd l)c concentrating on their high sciiopi . 
subjects." 

In situations such as \f r. Parks describes, it is helpful to re^nd readily 
with sonic of the reasons why wc sliould tcacJi not only corrective reading 
but :Uso developinentU rc«tding and e\'cn power reading in sccondar)' 
schools. A few such considerations follow. 

1. Perhai>s the most important reason springs from the job situation.. 
Due to the technologiad re\*olution thnnc will be a drastic decrcitse in tfie 
need for nnskilled labor. More eduaition will lie necessarx* in obtaining 
and holding jobs in the future and good re;iding ability is necessarx* in 
obtaining such an education. Beciiu^ of <:oncem for the job problem, 
secondary' schools are urged to provide eiTective reading instruction for 
all students who would profit by it, and if needed, to continue to provide 
such instruction all through the f^econdarx* gnuk^. Being able to read well 
is necessarx* in earning a livelihood. 

2. Another reason, in addition to the job situation, also arises from 
our modem civili?iition. It is based on the fact that our present fast- 
mox'ing age demands of cx*enone a f;tster * ' more clTectix'c type of 
residing. Nexer before have there been so munv ui^ent ciialleuges for 
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reading, never has there been such a diversity of reading materiab, and 
nevef has there been so little time in which to read. The complexity of 
the space age requunes a better reading public than we have ever had. It 
is of crucial importance that we turn out students equipped to meet the 
new reading demands of our contemporary life 

3. Another reason vAiy we should teach reading at higher levek, and a 
fortunate one m terms of the needs expressed above, is that reading skills 
lend themselves to continuity of growth. All of us pn>bsd>ly ccHild read 
more rapidly than we do. All ,of us probably could read with greater 

^ depths of understanding. It is posdble to omtinue to grow in reading sdl 
throu^ secondary school and coll^ and all through life. Why stop 
cultivating reading growth at the end of the rfxtfi grade? Let us help 
students continue to grow. 

4. Further, surveys throughout the country reveal that thousands of 
h^h school students are uot reading as well as they should. If students 
haven't acquired adequate skills to handle their reading needs at any level 
in hi^ school, then it is none too soon for secondary teachers to begin 
corrective readmg at that point, in order that this reading lag may be 
caught up as soon as possible. 

In addition to giving sound reasons to students and parents, the 
guidance ccmnsdor can serve as a key person in convindng both parties 
of the reading needs of certain individuals by discas^g with them scores 
made on reading tests and comparing these with standard norms. Other 
informative measures may be taken such as sending home bulletins, 
pamphlets, or school newspapers dealing with the de^rability of teaching 
reading at secondary level and mviting a reading specialist or someone 
from a schod that has a successful reading program to talk at an assembly 
or at a parents' meeting. 

How Can We Better Involve Subjea Mzttet Teachers in a 
Cottedive Reading Ptognun? 

The above question is one which is frequently asked by administrators. 
The situation, described by Mr. Fisher, is typical: "We got abng fine in 
the old routine in which the reading teacher took a smaD number of 
seriously retarded readers for remedial work. She was specialized in that 
area and everyone was willing to let her do the job. But, eventually, the 
idea of corrective reading came up. This would involve a much larger 
number of students. At this point, it was suggested that teachers in the 
content areas do some teachmg of reading. Then the real conti-oversy 
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iKgan! Should subject teachers become involved in the reading program? 
If so, how can this be done?'* 

Content area teachers should be present at all preliminary' activities 
designed to stimulate interest in a school reading program, including 
discassion of the school's test results in reading, talks by a reading 
spcci^dist, review and discusaon of recent articles or books on teaching 
reading at secondary levd, and \*isitation to other schools that already 
have a successful reading progranu 

During these prdiminarj' activities, two facts should become dearly 
apparent: (1) While a certain body of common skills i5 used in all 
subject areas, there are specific skiUs needed in reading in difTerent content 
fidds; (2) Efforts of all teachers arc needed in effecting reading impro\-c- 
nient in the school as a whole. 

The responsibility of the subject teachers in regard to these skills should 
be made dear. Thk responsib?''ty is two-fold: (1) If a reading teacher 
or an English teacher b teaching basic reading skills, it is the responsibility 
of subject teachers to. become acquainted with his activities so that 
applications of general skilk may be made in their spedal fidds; (2) A 
second respon^bility of subject teachers is that of teaching specific reading 
skills needed in their respective content areas. 

After prdiminaries are over and it is time actually to sketch out a 
program for the school under consideration, subject teachers should 
become personally im-olved in all of the planning activities. It has been 
found helpful to have the teachers in each subject area constitute a 
committee, with the head of the department serving as chairman. These 
small groups then hold series of meetings in which they dtscttss the special 
reading needs of students in their respective fidds, and eventually make a 
report at a faculty meeting. Decisions can then be made as to those skiUs 
to be empha^ed by the teacher responsible for teaching reading, and 
those which should receive special attention in certain subject fidds. 

Proceeding thus far is good, but another step mast be taken. The 
subject teacher will want to know how he can apply skills taught by the 
teacher of reading and how to teach special skills needed in his particular 
field. As a means of meeting these needs, the committees may meet again 
to formulate their questions in regard to aspects of teaching reading with 
which they would like assbtance. At this point, the subject teachers should 
have an opportunity to consult with a trained reading specialist in their 
school sy'stem or from another school or university. It is also helpful if 
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they may be given an in-service course by a person competent to offer 
them the services which they are seeking. 

What Ate Some Specific Things Subject Teadiets Can Do in 
Their Own Classrooms? 

Chapters five dirough nine in this book provide excellent answers to this 
question. The busy administratory however, wants short and specific 
answers. To him, in the interest of brevity, perhaps two or three examples 
might be given of situations in which subject teachers have taught 
corrective reading in response to needs of their students, 

A social studies teacher decided to teach by the unit method. He chose 
his unit topics carefully, planned lectures to stimulate interest in each 
topic and prepared appropriate reference lists. At the beginning of the 
semester he gave a lecture to build background for a certain topic. As an 
assignment the students were asked to find additional information on 
different aspects of this topic. When they came to dass next day they had 
practically nothing to offer. The teacher gave them the same assignment 
again and told them emphatically to come back the following day with 
information to contribute to discussion of the topic. Again they came to 
class with practically nothing in the way of additional information. The 
teacher rq)roached them and told them to get busy and find the required 
information. On the third day they were no more responsive than on the 
two preceding days. 

In the meantime the teacher had discovered that these students didn't 
know how to find the information necessary to implement their study of 
the unit Bdng an astute teacher, he used his sodal studies period for an 
entire week in teaching his students the location skills necessary in 
searching for the required information. From this time on, things ran 
smoothly and the students carried out their assignments as expected. This 
teacher was teaching corrective reading. He was supplying reading skills 
that were lacking. He was meeting a need in one of his classes which 
would enable his students to woik more effectively in studying their 
particular subjects. 

A science teacher complained. ''Most of my students do not distinguish 
between minor details and important statements. They respond with 
insignificant litde bits instead of significant points. Is there anything that 
I, as a science teacher, can do about this?" 

This teacher was advised by a reading specialist to teach his students to 
find the main idea, major details and minor details in paragraphs using 
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science materials, and he was shown methods of doing this. For several 
days, considerable time was devoted to teaching this technique using the 
students' textbook in science. Later in the year, this teacher reported 
marked^ improvement in his students' ability to sort the important from 
the unimportant in their reading of science. 

A mathematics teacher identified a reading need of his students in this 
way: "In reading problems a^ great many students skip over the preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, and adverbial and prepositional phrases. Such words 
and phrases as to, from, by, larger than, part of receive no attention from 
them even though such words and phrases are very important in ascer- 
taining relationships among the numbers in problems, and are important 
in following directions for working problems. The student's attention 
seems lo be directed exclusively to image words and numbers. He reads 
just those words which appeal to his eye and omits the rest of the sentence. 
As a result, problems are worked out on the basis of his own imaginadon 
and its play on the numbers, not according to the facts as presented in 
the problems. 

This teacher corrected this deficiency by devoting a few minutes at the 
end of each period to the oral reading of some of the problems in the 
next assignment. During diis oral reading, students were held to absolute 
accuracy in reading the kinds of words and phrases enumerated above, 
and the importance of these words and phrases was discussed thoroughly. 
Later, the students were given practice in reading silently and telling 
which of the smaller words or phrases were important in solving each of 
several problems and why. Using this approach, the reading difficulty in 
math w^s corrected. 

If the" administrator will read chapters five through nine he will find a 
multitude of other ways in which subject teachers can teach corrective 
reading. In the meantime, perhaps the above examples will point to 
possibilities. 

Where Can I Get a Qualified Reading Specialist? 

"I want a fully-qualified, experienced reading" specialist, not just a 
remedial reading teacher. Our school needs someone who has specialized 
not only in remedial reading but who thoroughly understands corrective 
reading and developmental reading at secondary levels. Such a person is 
very hard to find. Where shall I look?" 

This problem is a common one among administrators who employ 
reading personnel. It is true that there is a definite shortage of qualified 
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specialists at the present time, particularly those who arc experienced in 
teaching reading at secondary level and who have had reading courses 
spedallv designed for this level, as well as for the elementary leveL As a 
result o, the present interest in reading at higher academic levels many 
collies itnd univcidiv*'^ are adding courses in secondary reading, and 
increasiiig liuj^tV**"} of teachers arc preparing themselves to be specialists 
at this level. So the shortage iii specisdists should become less acute in the 
future. 

At the present time the best answer to the question, ''Where can I find 
a reading specialist?" is: go to the teacher placement bureau of a college 
or university in your own or a neighboring state, one that offers a strong 
reading specialization program that includes one or more courses in the 
teaching of reading in secondary schools. If this placement bureau has no 
one available, try others in neighboring colleges or universities. If you 
live in a state that is particularly attractive to teachers, you might-write 
to educational institutions in other states, especially those that are known 
to have excellent programs for the preparation of reading specialists. 
Make your contacts as early as February or March because good reading 
specialists arc in strong demand. 

If you are unsuccessful in obtaining a qualified specialist from ^ college 
or university placement bureau, the next pos^bility is to develop a readmg 
specialist of your own. Select one of your teachers who is deeply interested 
in reading, preferably one who has taught reading successfully and 
demonstrated his or her ability to get along well with other teachers, 
parents, and children. Suggest that this person begin taking courses in 
preparation for serving as a reading consultant in your system. If the 
selected person is unable to take a leave-of-absence for study, then 
evening, Saturday, and summer session courses may serve the purpose. 

What Should I Look for in Employing a Reading Specialist? 

1. Motive for ^ecialization in reading. Is the person genuinely 
interested in this field, or does he want to be a reading specialist because 
he thinks this will be an easier job than teaching in a regular classroom? 

2. Undergraduate and graduate training. Does this person have a 
master's degree with specialization in reading? (Some have a doctor's 
degree which is better yet, but a master^s is essential.) 

3. Specialization m reading. Where did he have specialized prepara- 
tion in reading? Has he taken several courses in reading including a basic 
methods course, reading diagnosis, remedial and corrective reading, 
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reading at the secondary levd, laboratory practicum, supervision of 
reading? 

4. Counes in related areas. Has he taken courses related to special 
work in reading such as measurement and evaluation, mental hygiene, 
educational psychology, child or adolescent psychology, children's litera- 
ture, and other related fields. 

5. Experience. Has the applicant had experience in teaching develop- 
mental readmg? Corrective reading? Remedial readmg? At what levels? 
With what success? 

6. Docs this person get along well with other teachers? Students? 
Parents? 

. What May I Expect of a Reading Consultant in Secondary School? 

Some administrators are not sure of the role which a reading consultant 
should have in the total admmistrative set-up, or of the duties which he 
should expect of this member of his staff. - — 

In responses to inquiries about this matter, it might be stated that the 
reading consultant should be an auxiliary to the administrative staff, 
serving in the same general capacity as a librarian,* guidance counselor, 
nurse, etc., and he needs to work closely with other auxiliary personnel. 
While he does not have administrative power, his position is one of 
primary importance. His major role is two-fold : to serve as an interpreter 
and as a skill developer. He nefcds to interpret reading objectives, skiUs, 
methods, and needs to teachers, principals, children, parents, and higher 
administrative officers if they desire such information. As skill- developer 
he teaches remedial, corrective, or developmental readmg in keeping with 
the overall policy of the school 

Surveys have revealed the following duties as among those that reading 
consultants most frequentiy perform at the secondary level: they teach 
reading to students, serve as a consultant to teachers of English, serve as a 
consultant to subject teachers, conduct demonstration lessons, help 
teachers select reading materials, supervise the teaching of reading, hold 
conferences with parents, give talks to community groups, and conduct 
in-service courses in reading. 

Would You Suggest a Few Pointers on Starting a Reading Program? 

The above question is often asked by administrators who have not as 
yet done anything about initiating reading programs in their secondary 
school^ or who have limited programs, perhaps having only remedial 
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reading taught to a few students. These adminLstratoi^ want suggestions 
in regard to definite steps that they can take in starting or extending a 
reading program. In answer to this request, these suggestions arc given: 
L The administrator should have some background in reading gained 
through attending meetings and conferences dealing with secondar)' 
reading, and as a result of his own reading-of recent books and articles on 
this subject,. 

2- The administrator should be enthusi.astic about starting a reading 
program and confident of its success. He should tidkc leadership in 
providing interest-stimulating activities such as those suggested in the 
appendix to this book. 

3. The administrator should make budgetary pro\isions for purchasing 
extra reading inaterials. 

4- The administrator should schedule time for teaching reiding except 
in schools where team-teaching is being used. In such schools teams of 
teachers schedule the time with the approval of the administrator. 

5. Support of the entire staff should be enlisted. 

6. Support of the students and their parents should be obtained. 

7., The imdertaking should be a cooperative one in which all members 
of the faailty participate in planning the program from the beginning. 

8. While the plan is cooperative, the responsibility for developing the 
program should be given to one person: the reading specialist, principal, 
curriculum director, classroom teacher, or someone else who is interested 
and conijxjtent. v 

9. The person to whom the above responsibility is given ?nust be 
trained in reading. 

10. When ready to start the program, care should be taken to make 
sure that each person involved knows what his rcspoasibility is. 

11. The administrator must be ready to accept small beginnings. A 
well-rounded reading program takes time to develop. The administrator 
needs to keep enthusiasm at a high ebb, but he often will find it necessary 
to temper enthusiasm with patience. 

What About In-Service Courses? 
"I am planning to have some in-service courses in reading for our 
teachers. Any suggestions about the content and organization of such 
courses?'* This quotation Ls typical. There is a growing need for in-service 
courses in secondary readuig and the administrator's questions about such 
courses are frequently heard. 
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Pcrhap, the first and most important point that can be made in answer 
to such questions is this: be sure your teachers are ready for such a course 
before you make arrangements to have one given, ^The contrasting 
examples that follow will emphasize the significance of this advice. 

Superintendent A decided that it was time to initiate a reading program 
in the secondary school. He announced his intention at a teachers' 
meeting, and said that he was planning to have an in-service course given. 
He stated that all teachers in all subjects were to take the course and that 
their tuition would be paid from school fiinds. 

The superintendent then employed a professor in a neighboring 
university to come to the school to give the course. It began on the 
following Tuesday night The teachers arrived grudgingly and unhappily, 
giving expression to such complaints as these: they had enough to do 
without teaching another subject; reading belonged in the elementary 
grades anyhow; if teachers were required to take a course it should be 
one in a subject in which they were interested; some teachers said they 
had other appointments on Tuesday nights and being asked to take this 
course interfered with their personal lives; and so on. 

Attitudes changed but little throughout the course and at the end the 
professor, who had conducted the course, fdt uiat it had been of litde 
value to those who had taken it. The last news from this high school was 
that most of the secondary teachers were still redsting the innovation of 
teaching reading in then* school. 

Superintendent B in another town was eager to have a comprehensive 
rcadmg program in his secondary school. As a first step he had reading 
tests given to all high school students at the end of September. The 
guidance counselor presented the results at a faculty meeting. The school 
was far below the national norms. Teachers were given scor^ of their 
individual students. Many of these students were two, three, or more 
grades below expectations. Excitement was high. "What can we do about 
it?'* the teachers asked. "This is a serious matter,*' replied the superinten- 
dent "Think about it Talk it over among yourselves. Next week we'll 
meet and discuss your suggestions.'* 

One of the suggestions offered at the next meeting, and voted on 
unanimously, was to "Get someone out here to give us a course in 
reading." Together the teachers selected the college professor they wanted 
to give the course, and arranged a suitable time and day of the week for 
it was to be scheduled. In this case, it will be noted that the teachers were 
involved in the entire plan from the beginning. 
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The course w«^5 attended by a large number of teachers even though 
their attendance was voluntary. Morale was high^ discussion was abun> 
dant, and study was earnest. Out of the course grew plans for another 
course in which teachers of different subjects were to meet in committees, 
in attempts to discover the reading skills needed in their respective subject 
fields, after which the instructor would be asked for help in meeting these 
needs. Another result of thk couree was the formulation by the teachers 
of a plan to prepare a course of study in reading for their school* 

The implication, which the above illustrations is intended to convey, is 
that something should be done to establish readiness for an in-service 
reading course if it is to serve its purpose fully. The superintendent in the 
second example used the results of a school*wide standardized reading 
test as an inituil step. There are other interest-stimulating activities, used 
singly or in combination, which may result in a desire on the part of 
teachers to have an in-service course in reading. 

1. The superintendent may discuss the trend toward having all 
teachers teach rcadirig' in high school; describe ^tuations in which this 
has l)een done, anc* make available to his teachers articles and books 
describing the experiences of others in instituting all-school reading 
programs. 

2. At faculty meetings subject teachers may give five-minute reports 
of articles on secondar)* reading which have appeared in current peri- 
odicals, or reports on different chapters in recent books dealing with this 
subject. 

3. It may be suggested that each teacher give an informal three- 
minute, ten-question test to his students based on a textbook used in his 
field. Each student may count the number of words he reads and attempt 
to answer the ten questions the teacher has prepared. A comparison, by 
the teacher, of speed and comprehension scores made by different students 
in the same class will be revealing. It is especially helpful if teachers of 
different subjects give such informal tests uang a textbook in their 
respective fields. A study of scores made in different subject areas by the 
.same students may lead to very worthwhile observations. 

4. Arrangements may be made for teachers to pay a few visits to 
classrooms to observe the procedures of elementary teachers in developing 
some of the different reading skilk Such visits often aid secondan* 
teachers in becoming more skill conscious. 

5. In discussing ways of convincing parents and students of the need 
for reading in secondary school, it was suggested in an earlier chapter 
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that qualified ^>eaker5 be brought in. This same plan is useful in 
developing readiness in teachers for training* 

Through such experiences as those mentioned above, secondary teachers 
become aware of the need for teaching reading and jdevelq> a greater 
senativity to needs in their own. schoblV If such activities are skillfully 
executed by the administrator, teachers are likely to become so interested 
that they will not only desire, but perhaps request, an in-service course- 

As (or the nature and content of in-service courses in secondary reading, 
these are matters that should be om^dered carefully when the adminis- 
trator is making arrangements for the course or courses* Some suggestions 
in regard to nature and content are offered below* 

It is posnble to have the first in-service course c^ered without bringing 
in an outside instructor Some secondary schools start out by arranging 
for a series of demonstrations given by elementary teachers. The series 
must be well-planned in terms of requests made by the seomdary teachers 
and the desirability of showing as many different reading skills as possible* 
If the school system has a reading consultant at the elementary level, this 
consultant can be helpful in planning the demonstrations but the second- 
ary teachers should have a strong part in the jrfarining* ^ * ' ^ 

When the time comes to engage an outside reading q)ectali$t to give 
one or more in-service courses, the administrator should plan carefully 
with this person* If a reading teacher or English teacher is already 
teaching reading in the secondary school, then he also should have 
conferences with the person who is to give the course* Through such 
conferences, the instructor will gain significant in»ghts into the school 
situation in which he will be woriung* 

The first in-service course given by an outside specialist should be 
highly practical The mstructor should be expected to respect the requests 
of the class. At the same time he should be given leeway to supplement 
teacher requests^ This is necessary in <Mtier that a comfdete overview of 
die skills program in readmg may be presented and in order that a variety 
of methocb may be given for teaching diese skills, bodi at elementary and 
secondary levels. Acquainting the teachers in the dass with the many 
instructional materials avsulable for use with secondary students also is a 
^'must** for any in«service course* 

Other in-service courses may deal with the possibilities of corrective 
work and die teaching of ^dalizcd reading skills needed in working in 
the different subject areas* In such a course, teachers may work in 
committees (Hgartized in terms of tiieir special subjects as previously 
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mentioned in the earlier di'^ni^^sion of involvement of subject-matter 
teachers, I'hc major activities of an.in-scn'icc course of this type should 
Ix: concerned with teacher thinking, crciitivity, planning, and leadership. 
On the other hand the guidance and counsel of a highly competent 
reading specialist is needed. Courses of this t\|>c may well^ and often do^ 
lead into the preparation by/thg^staflT mcmlx^rs of a course of study in 
reading for their own sccondaH^^chool. 

Sununary 

This chapter has discussed certain recurring questions which school 
administrators arc asking about the tciiching of reading in the scamdarx* 
school. The questions were concerned with the following topics: defining 
tenns used to designate difTerent kinds of reading instruction, convincing 
parents and students of the need for miding instruction, involving subject 
matter teachers in a reading program, giving specific examples of cor- 
rective reading in chtssrooms of su)>jcct matter te:u:hers, stating qualifi(ui- 
tions of a reading consultant, explaining the place and function of a 
reading consultant in the total operation of a school, giving some pointers 
in regard to starting a reading prognmt, and implementing in-scr\ ice 
courses. 

The teaching of reading at the secondary level is a fast-moving, nipidly 
changing and significant aspect of education. In order that the adminis- 
trator and his stall may l)enefit continuously from fresh information alxmt 
reading instruction, it is recommended that he make an effort to keep the 
school library well-stocked with recent professional lx>oks, pamphlets, and 
periodicals on this subject. His responsibility will not end, howe\'er, when 
he has supplied tliese professional niaterials. If tlic materials are used 
e(Tecti\*ely it will l)c neccssarx* for him to gcnenitc warm, amtagious 
enthusiasm which, he, himself, has deri\*cd from reading some of these 
professional materials. The results would be rewarding for him, his 
teachers and his students. 

In concUision, I should like to present a quotation. Coleridge, tiie 
English poet, did a very good informal reading diagnosis many years ago 
when he wrote; 

There are four kinds of readers. The first is like an hour-ghiss; and 
their reading l)cing as the Simd, it mns out, and leaves not a \-estige 
Ix^hind. A second is like the sponge, which imbibes cverxthiiig and 
returns it in nearly the same state, only a little dirtier. The third is like 
a jclly-bag, allowing all that is pure to pass away, and retaining only 
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the refuse and dregs. And tfie fourth is like the slaves in the diamond 
mines of Golconda, who, cast aside all that Is worthless, retain only 
pure gems. 

Perfiaps when all the reading qucstioas of administrators arc answered 
satisfactorily, and all sccondar)' teachers arc teaching corrective miding 
effectively, we shall be able to develop a race of individuals who will 
**cast aMdc all that Is worthless,** and who will "retain only pure gems." 
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